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become liable to qualify under the laws of a State merely because it maintains a warehouse stock in that 
State? The question is complicated by the many contradictory Court decisions as to what constitutes “‘do- 
ing business.” 

It is rather certain, in all States, that if the corporation operates its private warehouse it is liable to comply with 
the law. In that case it is clearly “doing business,” not by maintaining the spot stock, but by having a place of 
business, renting premises, employing help, etc. There yet remains, however, the other group of distributors: 
namely those who have no local office but who yet store with public warehouses. These concerns may have an 
office within the State, merely using the warehouse stock as a reservoir for convenience of customers and doing all 
their business in a manner that is thoroughly interstate. 


()' all the problems that arise with warehousing none is more difficult than this: Does a foreign corporation 


Examples from Experience 


One of the cases that illustrate what happens is that of Mellin’s Food Co., a foreign corporation so far as New 
York State was concerned, but which was doing business in that State under the following circumstances: 

From time to time various New York customers of Mellin called upon the Independent Warehouses, Inc., and 
procured on written requisitions of the customers (not on orders of Mellin) various lots of goods. 

Whether a particular New York customer was to get that which he sought to obtain upon his written order 
was determined by Independent Warehouses, Inc., upon an examination of a credit list furnished to it by Mellin. 
This credit list authorized the honoring by Independent Warehouses, Inc., on behalf of Mellin, of written orders 
of certain concerns whom Mellin, in advance, approved as customers, because their credit was good. The Indepen- 
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dent Warehouses, Inc., notified Mellin in Boston of the details of its delivery of goods to customers, and the cus- 
tomers were billed directly from Boston. It was the act of Independent Warehouses, Inc., in honoring the custom- 
er’s order, after determining if such a sale was authorized by the approved credit list, that passed title in and pos- 
session of the goods (present in its premises in bulk) to the local customer. 
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It was held that inasmuch as Mellin was doing business in the State of New York, service of a summons on In- 7 


dependent Warehouses, Inc., as its managing agent was valid. In the opinion, the Court said: 

“The Independent Warehouses, Inc., are doing more than act as a mere warehouseman. The fact that defendant’s 
goods are not withdrawn on orders from the defendant, but on orders of third parties, the fact that whether third 
parties’ orders shall be honored is determined by it from the credit list, and the fact that the nature and extent of 


the withdrawals are unknown to the defendant until report thereof is made by Independent Warehouses, Inc., to | 


the defendant, all establish that Independent Warehouses, Inc., is doing more than merely act as a warehouse: 





man.” 


In the State of Washington, it was held that a harvester company which had placed with a warehouse com- 
pany a list of parts for sale on commission to purchasers of machines, many of the articles being sold as the huar- 
vester company’s by the warehouse company under an agreement to sell them as directed and to account for the 
proceeds, was “doing business” in the State within the provisions of the Washington statutes. 


Although these illustrations seem clear, they do not represent uniform practices among the forty-eight States. | 
The corporation, therefore, that does nation-wide storing is constantly facing the question of its liability under | 


the law. 


No Help from the States 


A VERY natural procedure is to inquire of the States. 
Seldom, from this undertaking, does any satisfaction 
come. The replies are apt to run something as follows: 

“This department is not competent to furnish you legally 
dependable advice.” 

“The attorney general of this State is permitted to give 
legal advice only to State officers. You should consult your 
attorney.” 

“This department would advise you that, being a minis- 
terial office, it is without authority under the law to conclude 
whether a foreign corporation should or should not comply 
with the law.” . 

“We enclose a copy of the law of this State, from the read- 
ing of which you will be able to determine whether your cor- 
poration would be required to comply with the Act.” 


Are the Laws “Dead” or Are They Enforced? 


| Renbneesny by diligent searching, can learn the law as it 
- stands in the books. A more practical matter then looms 
up: is its enforcement strict or lenient? Is it a “dead letter” 
or has it teeth? 

One knows, of course, that the Steel Corporation or the 
Standard Oil Company could expect no leniency. They are 
so prominent that an official hopes to gain fame by prosecut- 
ing them. That fact does not help out the manager of the 
Small Mfg. Co. He wants to know whether the foreign cor- 
poration laws are obsolete, like the fifteen-mile traffic ordi- 
nances, or whether he must obey them. 

To comply with these laws adds to the cost of doing busi- 
ness, first, through payment of the fees and taxes; secondly, 
through the cost of preparing the many reports and attend- 
ing to the technical details of designating local agent, etc. To 
comply also increases the number of formalities in the year’s 
business, and any corporation that qualifies in half of the 
forty-eight States may be called upon to keep a force of ten 
clerks merely to prepare and file the reports and certificates 
that appear in the mails almost without end. 

No attorney, furthermore, is apt to advise a client to dis- 
regard the law. He may admit that the risk of non-compli- 
ance is small, but, in his profession as legal adviser, it is his 
duty to recommend full compliance with every technicality. 

If, as a further step, the distributor inquires of public 
warehousemen, he is likely to receive replies that are equally 
vague. A warehouseman will say, in conversation, that “a 


hundred of his accounts go on year after year without com- 
plying with the law and that nothing happens,” but he will 
hesitate a long time before writing the same statement in a 
letter. 


Why? Because he, as any other cautious man, does 











not rush into writing to recommend the disobeying the law. © 

For these reasons it is exceedingly difficult to determine © 
whether in any particular State the law is enforced. When 
it is remembered that much confusion exists as to the law © 
itself—that is, whether a warehouse stock requires compli- 7 
ance—it becomes obvious how great is the uncertainty of the 7 


whole matter. 
The Desire to Cut Down Taxes 


A LL the fees and penalties under these foreign corporation 7 
- laws are, in effect, taxes on the transaction of business. 7 


There is, with each State, a filing fee, a fee for designation 
of the agent, an entrance (or initial) fee for admitting the 
corporation to the State, and, forever thereafter, an annual 
fee. The annual fee may be multiplied into three or four 
annual levies: excise tax, capital stock tax, franchise license 
fee and State income tax. The desire is quite natural to avoid 
or reduce taxes of this sort. 


It is no comfort to say, as so often the warehouseman in his |~ 


letter tries to make out, that “the tax in this State is small; 
you may as well pay it and be safe.” From the viewpoint of 





the distributor, ne tax is small; and even a small tax multi- / 


plied by 48 becomes an item of consequence. 


Penalties for Non-Compliance 


HEN the corporation does fail to comply, the States ice 


fine it. Usually they also fine or otherwise punish the © 
officers whose duty it would have been to qualify the cor- 
poration. 


More serious, however, to the foreign corporation than the 
fines may be another penalty sanctioned by the law of most 
States. Until the foreign corporation has properly qualified 
in the State, it “is unlawful [for it] to engage in or transact 
business.”’ 
would not be valid. Such is, in all but a few States, the exact 
situation. 

Where a contract is entered into by a corporation, without 
complying with the laws, the contract is made outside the 
pale of the law. Such contracts fall into one or the other of 
three groupings before the law, when the corporation seeks 
to enforce them against the other party. They are (1) non- 
enforceable in the Courts, (2) voidable unless the proper com- 
pliance with the State corporation laws is made within fixed 
limits of time, or (3) absolutely void from their inception. 
This is a condition not well understood by corporation officers, 
and while the fines may be paid and the imprisonment endured 
if necessary, the contract which is void cannot be validated. 
The losses may be heavy. 

An Ohio corporation which manufactured automobile wheels 
had sales agencies in Michigan. It became necessary to en- 





This condition would imply that contracts made ~ 
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force at law a contract made by one of these agencies with a 
Michigan corporation, but when suit was brought the cus- 
tomer brought up as defense the fact that the Ohio cor- 
poration had not complied with Michigan’s requirements re- 
garding foreign corporations, although it was doing acts spec- 
ified in those requirements. The Ohio company was sum- 
marily denied the legal right to recover on the contract under 
that clause of the Michigan statute which recites that: 

“No foreign corporaion shall be capable of making a valid 
contract, in this State, until it shall have fully complied with 
the requirements of this Act.” 

In this instance the Ohio corporation upon perceiving its 
error complied with the law, but it failed to enforce the con- 
tract in question, the Court ruling that “later compliance did 
not correct the former status before the law.” 

A Colorado contracting corporation undertook a large con- 
struction job in the neighboring State of Wyoming. The Wyo- 
ming fees for foreign corporations are light, hardly more than 
nominal, and it was probably oversight rather than economy 
on the part of the Colorado concern which caused it to neglect 
to qualify in Wyoming. The underlying reason, however, 
became no defense when it attempted to collect payment for 
the work. It had clearly been doing business in Wyoming; 
it was unable to set up an interstate character for the under- 
taking; the contract was not enforceable in Wyoming, and of 
course the Colorado Courts had no jurisdiction. The con- 
tractor lost—not because he had failed to perform on the con- 
tract but because the agreement itself was void at the will of 
the other party. 

In rendering its decision in this instance the Court con- 
cluded by saying: 

“We are not unmindful of the fact that adherence to the 
rule will occasionally lead to gross injustice and perhaps, at 
times, foster a spirit of dishonesty. We cannot but regret 
such results.” 

It is characteristic of the statutes that “all contracts made 
in this State by any foreign corporation which has not first 
complied with the requirements shall, at the option of the 
other party to the contract, be wholly void.” Often the word- 
ing is more specific to the effect that such a contract “shall 
be wholly void on behalf of such corporation. ... but any 
contract so made in violation of the provisions of this Act may 
be enforced against such corporation.” 


Failure to comply with the law, therefore, puts the offend- 
ing corporation in the discomfiting situation that it is power- 
less to enforce what may be due to itself while being wholly 
liable to keep its own agreements. The corporation may, in 
this manner, be compelled without recourse to make full de- 
livery of goods or complete a contract for equipment or finish 
a construction job, and yet be denied all aid of the Courts or 
the law in collecting payment. In many States the officers and 
the persons who made the agreement become individually liable 
for fulfilment, but without legal right to recover. Massachu- 
setts, and also Illinois, go even further in allowing suit to be 
directed against these individuals without prior proceeding 
against the corporation which they represent. 

Taking the States as a whole, the statutes thus prescribe 
that foreign corporations are incapable of making valid con- 
tracts before complying with the requirements. This penalty, 
as already explained, may be either in the implied form of 
making unlawful any business transaction or in the direct 
form of declaring invalid any contract. 


Status of Contracts as to Validity 


Lo statutes, with some States, are crude and incomplete. 
4 In a number of them, therefore, the validity or invalidity 
of contracts is a matter of uncertainty, there being many in- 
stances where no decision of the Courts has been required to 
set up a precedent in the absence of specific legislation. 

So far as can be ascertained, contracts on behalf of non- 


complying foreign corporations enjoy a legal status as shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Valid and Invalid Contract Status 


Alabama: Contracts are void in behalf of a non-complying 
foreign corporation, but enforceable against it. 

Arizona: Contracts are void in behalf of a non-complying 
corporation, but enforceable against it. 

Arkansas: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

California: Contracts are void in behalf of a non-complying 
corporation, but enforceable against it. 

Colorado: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts during period of non-compliance; the corporation 
may comply after suit is brought against it and qualify for 
defending itself. ‘ 

Connecticut: The statute provides: “but such failure shall not 
affect the validity of any contract by or with such corpora- 
tion.” 

Delaware: Contracts are valid. 

Florida: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts so long as failure to comply continues. 

Georgia: Contracts are valid. 

Idaho: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Illinois: Apparently contracts are valid, but they cannot be en- 
forced in State Courts. 

Indiana: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Iowa: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Kansas: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Kentucky: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Louisiana: Contracts are valid. 

Maine: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts during period of non-compliance; apparently it is 
possible to qualify after suit has been entered. 

Maryland: The statute provides: “Such failure shall not affect 
the validity of any contract ... but no suit may be main- 
tained in any of the Courts of this State by any such cor- 
poration until it shall have complied.” 

Massachusetts: The statute provides: “Such failure shall not 
affect the validity of any contract . .. but no action shall 
be maintained or recovery had ... by any such corporation 
so long as it fails to comply.” 

Michigan: Contracts are invalid by statute. 

Minnesota: Contracts are not specifically invalid by statute, 
but by Court decisions such contracts are not enforceable 
on behalf of the non-complying corporation. 

Mississippi: Contracts are invalid by statute. 

Missouri: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Montana: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Nebraska: The statute provides: “Failure to have done so shall 
not invalidate any contract by or with such corporation.” 
Nevada: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 

Courts. 

New Hampshire: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in 
State Courts so long as failure to comply continues. 

New Jersey: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in 
State Courts. 

New Mexico: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in 
State Courts. 

New York: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

North Carolina: Contracts are valid. 

North Dakota: Contracts are “wholly void on behalf of” the 
non-complyirg corporation. 
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Ohio: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts so long as failure to comply continues. 

Oklahoma: Contracts are void by statute. 

Oregon: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Pennsylvania: The statute provides: “Failure . .. shall not 
impair or affect the validity of any contract with such cor- 
poration, and actions or proceedings ...may be main- 
tained on any such contract; but no such action shall be 
instituted, or recovery had, by any such corporation on any 
such contract, either expressed or implied ... until such 
corporation complies ...; and provided further, before any 
such corporation can institute any action ... it shall pay 
to the Commonwealth a fine of $250.” 

Rhode Island: Contracts are valid but the corporation cannot 
sue in State Courts until it has complied. 

South Carolina: Contracts are probably invalid, in view of de- 
cisions; certainly they are not enforceable in the State 
Courts. 

South Dakota: Contracts are “utterly void” on behalf of the 
non-complying corporation but enforceable against it. 

Tennessee: This State has made no statutory provision; but 
the Courts have held contracts to be void for the benefit of 
a non-complying corporation; they are not enforceable in 
State Courts. 

Texas: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Utah: Contracts are “utterly void” on behalf of the non-com- 
plying corporation but enforceable against it. 

Vermont: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in State 
Courts. 

Virginia: Contracts are apparently valid, but the non-comply- 
ing corporation cannot sue or recover or defend itself in 
State Courts. 

Washington: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in 
State Courts. 

West Virginia: Contracts are valid but cannot be enforced in 
State Courts. 

Wisconsin: Contracts are “wholly void” by statute on behalf of 
the non-complying corporation but enforceable against it. 

Wyoming: Contracts are void by statute. 


Does a Warehouse Stock Involve the Law? 


it OR nearly two years I have been trying to compile a list 
of the States, classifying them either as “Yes” or “No” in 
reply to the question: Does a foreign corporation become liable 
to qualify under the law of a State merely because it main- 
tains a stock in a public warehouse within that State? 

In the following tabulation are the answers so far as they 
have come to light. In presenting them, the list is prepared 
with great diffidence and printed with considerable hesitation. 
I myself feel certain that it is not completely accurate. The 
difficulties are too great. Nowhere are they greater than in 
trying to indicate whether or not the laws are strictly en- 
forced. My own list gives thirty-one States as “lax in en- 
forcement,” “enforced seldom, if ever,” etc., but the danger 
of misleading readers is so great that only in a few instances 
am I willing to state openly that the laws are laxly admin- 
istered. To be certain might lull some distributor into care- 
lessness that would, in the end, prove expensive. 

In this list, “fines” refers to the fines—upon the corpora- 
tion or its officers—that are levied for neglect to comply with 
the law. “Fees” refer to the initial, or “entrance,” fee when 
the corporation first qualifies under the law and also to the 
annual fees of whatever nature. 

The main purpose of this list is to indicate the status as to 
one question, namely: “Does a stock in public warehouse re- 
quire domestication?” 


Alabama: Yes. If a private warehouse and branch are op- 
erated, it is certainly necessary to comply; for goods in 





public warehouse, it is probably necessary. Fines for non- 
Fees are 


compliance are heavy—$1,000 for each offense. 
light. 

Arizona: Yes, but in this State a “single transaction” does not 
constitute an infraction of the law. No fines for non-com- 
pliance. Fees light. Enforcement lax. 

Arkansas: No. “If goods are stored in a privately operated 
warehouse, it is necessary to qualify the corporation. But 
if the goods are shipped to some warehouse company for the 
purpse of distribution only, it is not necessary.” Fines 
heavy. Fees light. 

California: Yes. Since March, 1927, no capital stock tax is in 
effect. Instead of the former heavy annual fee, there now 
is none. Fines are heavy for non-compliance. Foreign cor- 
porations have usually found it advisable to incorporate a 
subsidiary, with low capitalization, in California in order to 
enjoy a more favorable standing in the Courts, and, until 
last year, in order to reduce their fees. 

Colorado: No. Provided the goods are stored in a_ public 
warehouse. Fines rather heavy. Fees reasonable. 

Connecticut: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees, $50 per year, plus a 
State income tax. 

Delaware: Yes. Except that goods may be stored, without 
compliance, if the goods are not to be sold or traded within 
the State. Fines heavy. Fees reasonable, but reports are 
complicated. 

Florida: Yes. Reports differ widely: two cities report that 
the enforcement is strict; others that laxity prevails. Fines 
nominally very heavy but never enforced. Fees light. 

Georgia: Yes. The Georgia law is vague and enforcement is 
lax. A bulletin of the Industrial Bureau of Atlanta states: 
“A district sales office with an Atlanta stock carried in and 
consigned to a public warehouse is not subject to the cap- 
ital stock tax, neither is a district sales office when orders 
are shipped directly from the factory or from another ware- 
house not in the State.” Fines light. Fees small. 

Idaho: Yes. One of the famous cases against an automobile 
maker arose in Idaho. Fines nominally heavy. Fees high 
when one considers the possible business to be had in the 
State. 

Illinois: One case was carried to a Federal Court (Dixie Cot- 
ton Felt Mattress Co.) in which the distributor was told 
that compliance is not necessary. The Illinois laws are 
strict against foreign corporations, but, probably because 
of the above decision, are seldom, if ever, invoked for the 
mere storing of goods in public warehouse. Fines heavy. 
Fees are reasonable, but the method of computing their 
amount is complicated. Rather troublesome annual reports 
are required. 

Indiana: No. “If a foreign corporation maintains a wholesale 
or retail store in this State, it must domesticate; but if it 
only owns goods here stored or held in a public warehouse, 
it will not be doing business in this State and need not 
domesticate.” 

Iowa: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees light. 

Kansas: No. “A foreign corporation does not make itself 
liable to domesticate merely by the maintaining of a stock 
of goods in a public warehouse in this State.” 

Kentucky: No. “If you simply store goods to sell to jobbing 
trades, you are not required to comply, but if you have a 
resident agent with office located in the State and selling 
to retailers, you are required to comply.” 

Louisiana: Yes. Fines nominally heavy. 
Lax. 


Maine: Yes. Fines light. 
dom if ever invoked. 
Maryland: Yes. 
this specific point. 
Massachusetts: Yes. 


Fees reasonable. 


Fees small. 


Fines moderate. Fees moderate. 
The mere storing of goods would not 


Law simple, and sel- | 


Several cases have come to the Courts on | 


require compliance, but if goods are sold out of store, com- | 
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pliance hecomes necessary. Fines on the corporation, none; 
on the officers, heavy. Fees complicated, rather heavy, plus 
a State income tax. Reports elaborate and require details. 
Law enforced. 

Michigan: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees reasonable. 

Minnesota: Probably not. One case, the Heilman Brewing Co., 
was adjudicated that compliance was required; two others 
(Victor Talking Machine Co. and Rock Island Plow Co.) 
were told by the Court that they need not comply. Fines 
heavy. Fees light. No personal property tax is levied on 
goods in warehouse. 

Mississippi: No. Fines light. Fees rather high in view of 
the possible volume of business to be done; also a State in- 
come tax. 

Missouri: Yes. Fines nominally heavy. Fees complicated and 
heavy, plus a State income tax. Laxity of enforcement. 

Montana: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees reasonable, plus an income 


tax. Lax. 
Nebraska: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees reasonable. Enforcement 
lax. 


Nevada: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees moderate, but with require- 
ments for publishing financial statements in newspapers 
each year. Lax. 

New Hampshire: Yes. Fines not enforced. Fees nominal. 

New Jersey: Yes, technically; actually, probably not. Fines 
moderate. Fees small. No personal property tax levied on 
goods in warehouse. 

New Mexico: Yes. Fines moderate. Fees small. Lax. 

New York: Yes. Many Court decisions, including the one of 
Mellin already mentioned. Fines, none. Fees complicated; 
heavy; plus State income tax; intricate reports required, 
which sometimes require embarrassing data. 

North Carolina: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees heavy in relation to 
business to be done. A State income tax. 

North Dakota: Yes. Fines heavy nominally. Fees small, plus 
a State income tax. Lax enforcement, if at all. 

Ohio: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees heavy. Complicated reports. 
Enforcement apt to be strict. 

Oklahoma: Yes. No fines. Fees moderate. 
certain. 

Oregon: No. A foreign corporation may maintain stock in 
public warehouse “if it sells its merchandise through an- 
other firm in this State, all deals and collections being 
made through the local company.” 

Pennsylvania: Yes. Upheld by several Court decisions. Fines 
heavy. Fees complicated; heavy; plus a State income tax. 
Reports are intricate and troublesome. Apparently not 
rigidly enforced. 


Enforcement un- 


Rhode Island: Yes. 
are complicated. 

South Carolina: No. Fees heavy; complicated; with a State 
income tax. Laxity of enforcement, if any. 

South Dakota: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees small. Lax. 

Tennessee: Yes. Fines moderate. Fees heavy, plus State in- 
come tax. Enforcement irregular, but occasionally severe. 

Texas: No. “The storage of a stock of goods in a public 
warehouse in Texas by a foreign corporation is not of itself 
transacting business in this State. However, if the cor- 
poration makes a sale of the goods in the warehouse, such 
would be transacting business within the meaning of the 
statute. But, on the other hand, if the goods are stored 
temporarily and for the purpose of making distribution 
thereof on sales made prior to storage, and if delivery of 
the various purchases is in unbroken packages, such would 
not be transacting business in this State, but would be noth- 
ing more than interstate business.” 

If care is taken that all orders shall first be submitted 
to the home office in another State, that no sales shall be 
effective until thus approved, all bills sent into Texas from 
the home office and all remittances sent by the purchaser to 
the home office, and no sales be consummated in Texas, the 
establishment of warehouse stocks in Texas does not re- 
quire compliance with the statutes. 

Texas is a large State, with a freight-rate structure that 
favors carload shipmerts into the State for distribution 
either “pool” at once or more leisurely from a warehouse. 
Its laws have always been troublesome. As a result, foreign 
corporations with large capitalization have found it advis- 
able to incorporate subsidiaries in Texas with small capi- 
talization. 

The Texas law, for non-compliance, carries no penalties 
of any sort. The non-complying corporation loses status 
before the Courts—which means that it cannot sue. The 
contracts are, however, valid. 

No fines. Fees heavy. 

Utah: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees small. 

Vermont: Yes. No fines. Fees small. 

Virginia: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees small, plus a State income 
tax. 

Washington: Yes. Fines moderate. Fees small. 

West Virginia: Yes. Fines heavy. Fees reasonable. 

Wisconsin: Yes. If, however, packages are distributed out of 
warehouse without being broken, it is not required to com- 


Fines heavy. Fees reasonable but reports 


ply. Fines heavy. Fees reasonable but with a State in- 
come tax. 

Wyoming: Yes. No case has come to the Courts. Fines 
heavy. Fees small. Ordinarily enforcement is lax. 


Pennsylvania Warehouseman Flies Home from West Virginia 


with 


— first shipment of meat by air 
freight from West Virginia to Penn- 
sylvania was made recently by Harry 
D. Ryan, a partner of the Keystone 
Transfer Co., Uniontown, Pa. 


personally, a_ full 


Cabin of Airplane Filled with Meat 


The Semans Transport Co., in which 
the Uniontown storage executive is in- 
terested, carried in the cabin of the air- 
plane, on which Mr. Ryan made the trip 
load 


bacons for F. Schenck & Sons, packers, 

from Wheeling to Uniontown. 
Previously Mr. Ryan had shipped and 

accompanied aé_ similar cargo from 


of hams and Uniontown to San Diego, Cal. 











Article on Fumigants 


Of interest to warehousemen seeking 
moth preventatives is an article, ““Com- 
parative Tests with Certain Fumigants, 
which, written by L. F. Hoty of the 
Larkin Co., Inc., Buffalo, appeared in a 
recent issue of /ndustrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, published by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. The article is 
available in reprint form. 
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Which Warehousing Must Build 


A Traffic Manager Here Offers the Merchandise Storage Execu- 


tive 15 Suggestions Founded on Experience in National 


Distribution 


By DON F. HARNER, 


Manager Traffic Department, The Curtis Corporation, Long Beach, Cal. 








r ERE is a heart-to-heart talk, 
by the traffic manager of a 
corporation which distributes na- 
tionally through public warehouses, 
to the merchandise storage execu- 
tive. 

It is addressed to warehousemen 
in the hope that they “will catch 


that the new world era of prosper- 
ity will demand—the kind of super- 
service which will get the repeat 
business in spite of a lower quota- 
tion by a competitor.” 

Mr. Harner offers fifteen con- 
crete suggestions intended to per- 
fect the super-service of which he 


knows of only three storage firms 
today which give such super-ser- 
vice. His talk is not made in any 
spirit of criticism, but is intended 
as a shipper’s constructive view- 
point based on long experience and 
contact with warehouse companies 
handling the food products of The 


a gleam of the light of service writes—and 


comments that he 


Curtis Corporation. 








HAT we are now engaged in a new era of market- 
ing and merchandising is an accepted fact. Sub- 
stantiation may easily be found in the gigantic 
mergers, of chain stores doing a national business, of 
huge cooperative buying organizations, with new and 
different scientific methods applied to retail selling. One 
need look back only a short distance and compare pres- 
ent methods with those existing before the World War 
to appreciate the necessity for each of us individually 
keeping pace with the modern demands for service—or 
he may be forced out of the race. 
The prediction that we were to enter upon a new era 
of world prosperity under able Government leadership, 


with the United States leading in all commercial lines, 
is about to come true. Airplanes and radio are but 
scouts of what is to come—new and scientific conditions 
of competition, among business organizations, in which 
every one must be on the alert. 


A. The increase 
quicker deliveries. 
B. Pooled 


Factors 


HREE factors may be named as of 

importance in our present system of 
national distribution, which affect the 
merchandise distribution warehouse: 


of spot stocks for 


cars for distribution at 
more isolated points, for purpose of 
freight saving and quicker deliveries. 


Real, honest, understanding service is, without a - 
doubt, the cornerstone upon which we must build. 

All problems lead to it for solution. 

It is the guiding star of those who lead in big indus- 
try, and it should be the inspiration in the heart of every 
worker who has the welfare of his employer at heart. 

In this era of merchandising, the merchandise dis- 
tribution warehouse is playing a more and more impor- 
tant part, under slowly changing methods of operation. 
Visible improvements may be noticed, due to various 
reasons; cooperation through associations has helped, 
as well as standardization of practices encouraged by | 
wise Government assistance. 

By reason of new and changed methods of competition 
in modern business many warehouses have doubtless 
noted the need for better service, for quicker deliveries, 
as well as an increase in annual volume of merchandise 
handled, although perhaps parceled out in smaller lots 
than in years past. | 


C. A larger number of L. C. L. ship- 
ments, to distant points, from point of 
service to consignee. 

You obtain the other fellow’s view- 
point only when you are looking in the 
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same direction. It is easier to see the 
other fellow’s faults that it is to see 
your own. But in outlining here the 
impressions of a number of years of 
dealing with merchandise distribution 
warehouses over the length and breadth 
of our wonderful country, such criti- 
cisms and suggestions will be offered as 
are constructive, not reflecting on the 
much and constantly improved service 
of the modern warehouse. 


| are many clear-cut definite 
actions on the part of the warehouse 
toward the shipper,. which tend to place 
that warehouse either in the class of 
those with which it is a pleasure to do 
business, or in a class to avoid. 

There are certain. warehouses which 
may be pointed out as “live wire” or- 
ganizations which are reaching out after 
business and which care for the minutest 
items of warehousing interest; they are 
apparently doing well. 

Then, on the other hand, there are to 
be found warehouses which are gradu- 
ally fading out of the commercial pic- 
ture, so to speak. 

There must be real reasons. 

In the great world era of prosperity 
to come, in the keener business compe- 
tition ahead, shippers will doubtless 
check even closer the kind of service 
they must have from warehouses to 
meet their needs. 

There are certain, definite, specific 
reasons why shippers are attracted to 
use some warehouses—and stay with 
them year after year. These reasons 
are other than that of location of the 
warehouse or that of the exact quota- 
tion of cost of distribution by that ware- 
house. 


The Shrine of Service 


5 oe by chasing ourselves around 
in a circle, we arrive back at the 
shrine—the Rock of Service. 


With all its intangibility, with its 
over-use, with all kind of crimes com- 
mitted in the name of service, in spite 
of all this it is maintained that there 
are certain definite things which ship- 
pers need—certain details upon which 
one can stand as representative of good 
service, as between Warehouse-to-Ship- 
per-to-Consignee. 

The following suggestions may repre- 
sent the opinion of only one shipper do- 
ing a national business, or it may repre- 
sent the thought of many. It is given 
in good faith—in the interest of good 
service in this world era of prosperity 
upon which we are embarking: 

Suggestion No. 1: The warehouse- 
man’s advertisements should be written 
so as to contain all pertinent facts (of 
advantage, of course), such as (a) 
names of rail lines served by; (b) any 
special reshipping methods, such as trap 
car service, tunnel service, ferry service, 
lighterage service, freight station on 
premises; and (c) his street address, for 
purposes of receiving mail. 

Suggestion No. 2: When called upon 
for a quotation, the warehouseman’s 
reply should be prompt. There may be 
a car, or cars, to move, depending on a 
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quick reply. Some warehousemen delay 
their replies two or three weeks—a cer- 
tain sign, in advance, of poor service! In 
replying, some ‘live wire’ warehousemen 
send along a map of the city, showing 
marked thereon the wholesale districts, 
freight depots, wharves, etc., as well as 
the warehouse location. Others send 
memo of class rates from their city to 
the territory they logically serve. These 
are of real value to shippers—and they 
cause favorable opinion at the start! 
Suggestion No. 3: Unconsciously per- 
haps, a shipper forms an advance opin- 
ion of a warehouse company by the gen- 
eral appearance of a letter of quotation. 
A sloppy letter, written with an old, 


Don F. Harner 














Manager Traffic Department, 
The Curtis Corporation 


worn out, dim, purple typewriter rib- 
bon, or written with pen and ink, is apt 
to receive small consideration—com- 
pared with a neatly paragraphed letter 
with a good black ribbon, stating quota- 
tion clearly. Incidentally a common 
courtesy due the warehouse is an ac- 
knowledgement, by the shipper, of the 
quotation, whether he uses the ware- 
house or not. 

Suggestion No. 4: In quoting, the 
warehouseman should answer each spe- 
cific question of the shipper, as each is 
there for a reason. For instance, queries 
about trap car service in L. C. L. re- 
shipping, to avoid drayage. Some an- 
swers are so evasive that they make the 
shipper feel that the warehouse prefers 
not to tell the whole truth, that the 
quoting warehouse must be in the dray- 
age business and wants drayage revenue 
even though the more economical re- 
shipping means are readily available. 
Such warehouses are usually “found 
out”—and shippers will avoid them! 

Suggestion No. 5: The quotation let- 
ter should never say to the shipper: 
“Now, don’t expect us to” do this, or do 
that, etc. This can but leave a bad taste 
in the shipper’s mouth. Each should be 
able to state his own business without 
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sarcasm, or an even basis of business, 
not from. the point of buyer to seller, or 
vice versa. ‘The quotation which states 
all details clearly indicates, in advance, 
good detail service—which means much 
to the shipper! 

Suggestion No. 6: In outlining a 
working arrangement, make it specific 
and complete. Carry the handling of 
the pooled car through, from beginning 
to completion, and state the charge for 
each operation where a charge is to be 
made. Leave nothing to be taken for 
granted. As examples: receiving from 
steamship docks; draying to warehouse; 
handling and segregation; free time al- 
lowed; drayage to freight depots; and 
storage. Each cost should be clearly 
stated! 

Suggestion No. 7: Prompt acknowledg- 
ment of manifests covering car, and 
keeping the shipper posted as to date 
of arrival, are appreciated courtesies, 
indicating a “live wire” warehouse. 
There is, in contrast, the more or less 
“dumb waiter” type, who never says 
anything until the receipt of an urgent 
wire request from the shipper for ad- 
vices. 

Suggestion No. 8: Place competent 
detail men in charge who will. promptly 
and intelligently report receipt and dis- 
tribution to the shipper—and within at 
least one week after the receipt of the 
goods. 

Suggestion No. 9: The warehouseman 
is the shipper’s agent, on the ground. 
He must protect the shipper’s interests 
in full on claim matters. He should ob- 
tain a written report, in full, from the 
transportation company, and should fur- 
nish his own over, short and damage re- 
port on each car, whether there has been 
damage or not. This makes a clear-cut 
record which the shipper must have to 
complete his files. 

Suggestion No. 10: If Suggestions Nos. 
8 and 9 are followed, no mix-ups should 
occur, and much correspondence is 
avoided. But where a mix-up in re- 
shipping does occur, don’t “pass the 
buck” or keep still until a complaint 
is made by the consignee. Put the facts 
in a letter to the consignee, and send 
a copy to the shipper; or inform the 
shipper immediately. Don’t wait! 

Suggestion No. 11: Where the shipper 
makes requests upon reshipments that 
are not extraordinary, follow them— 
such as whom to show as shipper on 
reshipment B/Ls; shipper’s order num- 
ber to be shown; the designation of 
goods on B/Ls, etc. ‘These are ignored 
too often! 

Suggestion No. 12: Warehouse in- 
voices should be carefully rendered on 
the basis of quotation only. If any 
change occurs, notice in writing must be 
given. Clarity of invoice is a boon to 
the shipper, so that there is no question 
as to what it covers. There should be 
an invoice rendered for each individual 
charge made and appearing on the ware- 
house books. At the end of the month a 
statement or list of these charges should 
be forwarded to the shipper, covering 
all invoices for the current month. 

Suggestion No. 13: Where the shipper 
requests a report of stock on hand at 
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the end of the month, furnish it, or tell 
him you will not do so. All strictly first- 
class warehouses furnish such reports 
without being requested to do so. 

Suggestion No. 14: In making re- 
shipments for the account of the ship- 
per, exercise some ordinary discretion, 
and figure which is the cheapest reship- 
ment route, with drayage cost computed, 
in cases where the shipper does not fur- 
nish routing beyond. Do not force a 
shipper to pay more transportation ex- 
pense than is necessary. There is much 
neglect along this line! 

Suggestion No. 15: Be prompt in re- 
shipping according to the manifest in- 
structions furnished by the shipper. All 
too frequently a week of unexplained 
elapsed time expires between the date 
a car arrives at the warehouse and the 
reshipment dates that appear on reship- 
ment B/Ls. Time means money and 
turnover, to the shipper; cars are sent 
where best service is apparent in quick 
reshipment. 





Summary: Super-Service in 
W arehousing 


N every line of industry you will find 

certain progressive organizations 
forging ahead, who stand head and 
shoulders above others. 

This is true also of the warehousing 
business. 

Please give what might well be termed 
super-service—or that which goes be- 
yond expectation: extraordinary ser- 
vice. 

That kind of service is given by a 
few warehouses only. 

In analyzing this super-service it ap- 
pears that those in charge at the ware- 
house took the manifest instructions, in 
advance of the arrival of the car, and 
said: “What is this all about, anyway?” 
It looks as though they went deep down 
below the surface, to see what the ship- 
per was trying to accomplish; then laid 
their plans to carry out a campaign that 
not only would carry out all details re- 
quired by the shipper, but would go 
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Your Investment and Space Area 


O you want these figures in- 

cluded in your 1929 Warehouse 
Directory listing? If you do, your 
listing must be Starred. It cannot 
be Starred unless you have no- 
taried your Information Sheet. 
Think that over. If you don’t 
now, the national distributor will 
when he consults it throughout 
1929. 


a 


ey 





much further—to make complete dis- 
position. 

You can catch a note of optimism 
from their letters. There seems to be 
some pleasure to them to have com- 
pletely conquered all details. They have 
done this in such a masterly manner 
as to rise way above the job at hand. 

These warehouses also have a “per- 
sonality.” A corporation is said to be 
a body authorized to act as an individ- 
ual, but without a soul, but the super- 
service warehouse seems to have a con- 
science, wanting all the time to do its 
work better and better. The writer can 
name only three at this time: one in 
Pueblo, one in Kansas City and one in 
New York. 

Concretely stated, these warehouses 
not only care for all details as requested 
by the shipper in his manifest instruc- 
tions covering the car, but go on fur- 
ther—as can easily be told by a glance 
at their clear-cut reports of distribution. 

After first distribution of a pool car 
there are always one or two delinquent 
consignees who fail, for some unknown 
reason, to take delivery. Here is where 
the super-service warehouse gets in its 
good work: it gives these delinquents no 
rest, night or day, until they do take 
delivery—all of which is most accept- 
able to the shipper. 

Shippers would be only too glad to 
pay extra or go out of their way to lo- 
cate such warehouses at all points where 
they are in existence. 
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The ordinary warehousemen will ask: 
“Who wants to go to all this trouble, 
anyhow?”—referring to the extra head 
work and perhaps a few letters to be 
written. They cannot see an inspiration 
for real honest service that goes out of 
its way to serve. They cannot see the 
real meaning of service—the word has 
come to have a more or less benumbed 
and benighted meaning, pertaining to 
somebody else but not to themselves. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that indi- 
viduals responsible for the policies of 
certain merchandise distribution ware- 
houses will catch a gleam of the light 
of service that the new world era of 
prosperity will demand—the kind of 
super-service which will get the repeat 
business in spite of a lower quotation by 
a competitor. 

May the number of super-service 
warehouses multiply, as the need of the 
new order of things will surely demand. 

More power to them. They have risen 
above mere details. They are a boon to 
the traffic manager who has so many 
diversified problems for his daily con- 
sideration, and when he consigns a car 
to a super-service warehouse he knows 
that the transaction is the same as a 
closed one, and he forgets it until the 
next car for that point is made up. 





Philadelphia Blaze 


Twelve men were hemmed in by 
flames and, overcome by smoke, were 
rescued by firemen when a blaze broke 
out recently in the uncompleted additior 
of the Quaker City Cold Storage Co.’s 
warehouse at Delaware Avenue and 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Harris Company Buys 


Harris Warehouses, Inc., has pur- 
chased the three-story warehouse which 
it has been occupying at 524-526 Water 
Street, New York City, and has renewed 
for twenty-one years its lease on an 
adjoining plot at 269 Cherry Street. 








nized. 


in next year’s Directory. 





N the 1929 Warehouse Directory, to appear as 
| part of the January, 1929, issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing, more listings of the companies 
in the industry will be Starred than ever before. 
This is because the value of the Star is now recog- 


q@ Hundreds of 1928 listings, O.K.’d for 1929, to- 
gether with scores of new Information Sheets, have 
been received. Most of them have been sworn to 
before notaries public, assuring the interested com- 
panies that their listings will be Starred in 1929. 
q A few of the returned 1928 listings and new 
Information Sheets have not been notaried. To the 
executives who sent them, this message— 

@ Information not notaried will not be Starred 


¢Jt’s the Starred Listing That Gets the Business ”’ 


q@ The presence of the bold face Star after a com- 
pany’s listing will indicate that the information 
contained therein was sworn to. 
tional distributors, warehousemen, bankers, 
road officers, Government officials 
nificance of the Star. 

q@ And so this opportunity: 

q Any storage executive who has sent informa- 
tion that was not notaried may yet rectify his mis- 
He can do so by asking Distribution and 
Warehousing to return the sheet which he sént. 
By doing so, and then having the information no- 
taried, he will make certain that his company’s 
listing will be Starred in the 1929 Directory. 

q@ Please act promptly! 

“It’s the Starred Listing That Gets the Business!’’ 
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Above—A MAJOR TRAILER OPERATION: 60-ton Pittsburgh transformer being loaded and hauled by the Capitol Transfer Co., Indianapolis. 
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Pictorial Review of the New and Interesting 
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Left—AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Quayside warehouse of E. W. Younger & Co., Ltd., a 
British warehouse firm. Here is a lorry which has giant pneumatics instead of solid tires, 
and according to Mr. Younger these pneumatics are becoming the vogue in England. in the 
garage is a 10-ton Sentinel steam wagon, which Mr. Younger says is fast and economical 
to run. 
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Right—A JOB FOR HERCULES: Optical lens weighing 
3800 pounds, in crate lined with carpet, being placed in 
motor van of Big-4 Transfer Co., Washington, D. C., for 
removal to Pittsburgh. (See page 55 for news story.) 
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Below — COMBATING THE MOTH: Household goods 

find protection in a recent invention—the Extermovault, 

which was described in the June issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing. 
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Warehouses Were 67.9% Occupied in 
August, Against 67.1% in July 


Department of Commerce Statistics Show Slight Gain for Eighth Month. Stocks 
Increased 59,440 Tons and Larger Percentage Went Into Storage 


per cent on Aug. 31, as compared 
with July 31, in space occupied in 
public merchandise warehouses is shown 
in figures issued by the Department of 
Commerce in Washington on Oct. 16. 
Reports from 537 companies, cover- 
ing 1,174 warehouses, gave a total occu- 
pancy of 36,731,000 square feet occupied, 
or 67.9 per cent, out of 54,071 square 
feet being devoted to public storage at 
the end of August. 


. N increase of eight-tenths of one 


By KENT B. STILES 


This compares with 36,166,000 square 
feet, or 67.1 per cent, out of 53,924,000 
square feet devoted to public storage on 
the last day of July as reported by 1,173 
warehouses, 

There arrived at the 1,174 reporting 
warehouses during August a total of 
683,004 tons of goods, of which 499,915 
tons, or 73.2 per cent, went into storage, 
the balance being delivered on arrival. 

This compares with the July total, with 
1,173 warehouses reporting, of 623,564 








Public-Merchandise Warehousing 


























July, 1928 
Floor Space (in Thous. Sq. Ft.) End of Month 
“ _ Tonnage 
Not Used Used for $$ —__—_. 
‘for Public Public Warehousing Received Deliv- 
Division and No. of Ware- ~ During ered on 
State Whses Total housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 
NEW ENGLAND: 
Se 8. eae 33 4,148 923 3,225 1,637 1,588 7 , 884 1,555 
Conn. and R.I......... 15 1,443 498 945 410 535 4,491 2,219 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
i Ns eveedeee'eees 335 14,501 3,460 11,041 2,647 8,394 71,344 18,756 
DP Si  cnenceeoeece 45 4,541 799 3,742 99 2,747 14,394 1,675 
Pennsylvania........... 41 4,129 1,763 2,366 697 1,669 28 , 271 3,92 
E. NOR. CEN.: 
i cadikGnabsewaee 34 2,698 673 2,026 367 1,659 35,882 8,377 
See 19 887 298 589 155 434 4,574 1,123 
a ii a i a 51 7,593 4,023 3,570 955 2,615 44,561 6,990 
ee 51 3,248 920 2,328 618 1,710 15,484 2,488 
ER in kn Sie oe ete 35 918 234 684 15‘ 530 6,328 2,238 
W. NOR. CEN.: 
ee ee 37 3,726 1,884 1,842 567 1,275 17 ,593 7, 246 
ced ag doce aN ss 21 854 213 641 215 426 5,283 1,425 
ere 20 1,563 217 1,346 319 1,027 7,624 2,154 
N. Dak. and S. Dak..... g 190 31 15 24 135 1,412 442 
CL: os 'cink bce ¢-4:9'e-> « 22 1,004 321 683 316 367 4,710 2,543 
Pi ivtsecsbueese<seus 16 448 191 257 58 199 6,003 3,169 
gO. ATLANTIC: 
Del., Md. and D.C..... 41 3,342 668 2,674 1,342 1,332 32,034 13,946 
"2: ear 31 3,062 453 2,609 827 1,782 10,886 55,577 
N. Car. and S. Car...... ll 73 496 276 106 170 , 530 350 
Ga. and Florida......... 29 2,088 1,426 662 194 468 8,316 3,001 
E. SO. CEN.: 
Ky. and Tenn.......... 16 722 126 596 169 427 9,244 1,809 
Ala. and Miss........... 10 414 252 162 31 131 1,701 1,423 
W. SO CEN.: 
Ark., La. and Okla...... 20 1,692 261 1,431 502 929 18,344 3,135 
ene tha ici. 6 ou wig 50 4,370 740 3,630 2,461 1,169 15,812 6,501 
MOUNTAIN: 
Idaho, Wyo., Mont...... 7 108 28 80 33 47 541 1,222 
Ariz., Nev., N. Mex. & 

iM i Mento ee dbeees® 13 558 103 455 135 320 4,591 1,476 
i ccaes 405 606.6 14 602 250 352 120 232 1,571 2,006 
PACIFIC: 

CR «6:94 »'<né eee 30 2,602 1,649 953 453 500 9,191 4,181 

» Oregon 9 686 118 568 165 403 12,795 9,752 
: i 5,248 1,216 4,032 1,086 2,946 42,177 8,294 

78 ,158 24 ,234 53 ,924 17 ,758 36,166 444,571 £178,993 








tons, of which 444,571 tons, or 71.3 per 
cent, went into storage. 

Thus the August volume as reported 
was 59,440 tons greater than that of 
July, and the proportion which went 
into storage in August was 1.9 per cent 
larger than the proportion of the July 
tonnage which went into storage. 

The revised occupancy and tonnage 
figures, section by section, for July are 
published on this page. The August 
table, subject to revision as additiona! 
figures may be received, appear on the 
opposite page. 


OCCUPANCY 


HE two tables show that the occu- 
& pancy increase for the entire coun- 
try—at the end of August as against 
the close of July—was reflected in all 
but one of the divisions—the Middle At- 
lantic States, where a loss of 2.4 per 
cent was sustained. The largest increase 
was in the West South Central States— 
approximately 9 per cent. The following 
is based on the tables: 








Total Sq. Ft. 
of Space Used Percentage 
for Warehousing Occupied 
wine "8 — hasinnteen, 
July Aug. July Aug. 
New England.. 4,170,000 4,220,000 50.9 652.6 
Middle Atlantic 17,149,000 17,144,000 74.7 72.3 
E. No. Central. 9,197,000 9,290,000 75.5 75.6 
W. No. Central 4,928,000 4,903,000 69.6 69.7 
South Atlantic. 6,221,000 6,246,000 60.3 63.8 
E. So. Central. 758,000 809,000 73.6 78.4 
W. So. Central 5,061,000 5,050,000 41.5 650.4 
Mountain ..... 887,000 895,000 67.5 69.9 
Pa “sisenee 5,553,000 5,534,000 69.3 70.8 
Entire Country 53,924,000 54,071,000 67.1 67.9 


The occupancy percentages for the en- 
tire country from January to August 
inclusive have been as follows: 

January, 67.6; February, 68.7; March, 
69.9; April, 69.8; May, 69.1; June, 67.2; 
July, 67.1; August (subject to revision), 
67.9. 


TONNAGE 


bi HE August increase over July in the 

goods which went into storage upon 
arrival was reflected in four of the divi- 
sions—New England, South Atlantic, 
East South Central and West South 
Central. ‘The largest increase is to be 
noted in the South Atlantic States— 
7.6 per cent. In the other five sections 
there were declines. The following is 
based on the tables: 
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Percentage 

Total Entering 

Tonnage Received Storage 
— - — —, —_ — = —_——_——~ 

July Aug. July Aug 
New England.. 16,149 14,487 76.6 78.3 
Middle Atlantic 138,360 135,193 82.4 79.8 
E. No. Central. 128,045 158,532 83.4 79.8 
W. No. Central 59,604 71,596 71.5 70.3 
South Atlantic. 125,640 105,127 42.0 49.6 
E. So. Central. 14,177 15,280 77.2 78.7 
W. So. Central 43,792 46,187 78.0 78.6 
Mountain ..... 11,407 13,563 58.8 58.6 
PR ssesses 86,390 123,039 73.8 69.5 
Entire Country 623,564 683,004 71.3 73.2 


The January-to-August percentages, 
for the entire country, of goods which 
went into storage out of total volume ar- 
riving at the reporting warehouses are 
as follows: 

January, 82.5; February, 83.6; March, 
70.0; April, 77.3; May, 76.7; June, 74.8; 
July, 71.38; August (subject to revision), 

The total tonnage figures—both enter- 
ing storage and delivered on arrival—for 
the entire country from January to 
August inclusive, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce, are as follows: 

January, 511,683; February, 602,004; 
March, 567,849; April, 680,341; May, 
652,354; June, 666,961; July, 623,564; 
August (subject to revision), 683,004. 

The increase of more than 171,300 
tons in August as compared with Janu- 
ary may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that more warehouses are now 
reporting regularly than when the Gov- 
ernment inaugurated this movement. 


McFALL CARRYING ON WORK 


A S announced in the October issue of 
[\. Distribution and Warehousing, the 
task of compiling these monthly ware- 
housing statistics is now under the su- 
pervision of R. J. McFall as the new 
editor of the Department of Commerce’s 
Survey of Current Business in succession 
to Mortimer B. Lane, resigned. 

Mr. McFall is a Canadian. He was 
born on Jan. 7, 1887, in Somerset, Nova 
Scotia, and was educated at Geneva Col- 
lege, Glasgow University and Columbia 
University. Following several years as 
an instructor at the University of Min- 
nesota, 1915-1917, he has had extended 
experience in official service with the 
Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments, in the following capacities: 

Chief of the Internal Trade and Trans- 
portation branches of the Dominion 
Bureau of Satistics; chief of the Canada 
Food Board’s Bureau of Statistics; chief 
statistician for the Canadian Food Con- 
troller; Cost of Living Commissioner of 
the Canadian Labor Department; United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
various connections; on the staff of the 
United States Institute of Economics; 
assistant chief business specialist of the 
Domestic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce; in charge of 
statistics of domestic movement of 
goods, and retail credit survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and now editor of 
the Survey of Current Business. During 
1920-27 he was professor of agricultural 
economics at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 

Mr. McFall is a member of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, the American 
Statistical Association, the American 
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Harris & Ewing 
Now has supervision over gather- 
ing the warehouse statistics 


Farm Economics Association, the Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, the 
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Academy of Political Science; a director 
of the World Agriculture Society; and on 
the committee on marketing and surplus 
of the Land Grant College Association 
for arranging national research projects 
under the Purnell Act. 


Would Ban Upper Stories of a 
Warehouse 


Action was begun in the New York 
Supreme Court in October by the West 
Point View Apartments against the 
Guardian Storage & Transfer Co. (op- 
erated by Lee Bros., Inc.), New York 
City, and against the Turner Brothers, 
builders, as co-defendants, to have the 
warehouse firm remove the upper stories 
of a household goods warehouse being 
erected at Riverside Drive and 134th 
Street. The plaintiff contended that 
completion of the depository “will make 
Riverside Drive a business street in- 
stead of a residence thoroughfare.” 

The warehouse, of beautiful architec- 
ture, is being put up at a place where 
Riverside Drive crosses a viaduct above 
business property. Thus the office floor 
will face a business street under the 
viaduct and close to the Hudson River, 
whereas the upper stories would tower 
above Riverside Drive. 
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Floor Space (in Thous. Sq. Ft.) End of Month 
- . aeeneammnns a . Tonnage 
Not Used Us or ——$_$___—__. 
for Public Public Warehousing Received Deliv- 
Division and No. of Ware- — . During ered on 
State Whses. Total housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 

NEW ENGLAND: 
Mass. and Vt.......... 33 4,162 887 3,275 1,566 1,709 7,080 1,158 
See, ee Os Be bees 15 1,443 448 945 436 509 4, 266 1,983 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
i a a a 335 14,492 3,453 11,039 3,268 7,771 58,127 21,396 
CE Ck ccecwdecede $5 4,540 801 3,739 860 2,879 17,958 2,180 
Pennsylvania........... 41 4,127 1,761 2,366 624 1,742 31,785 3,747 
E. NOR. CEN.: 
ES Oe ere 34 2,698 672 2,026 341 1,685 38 ,076 3,988 
Ds Bi Os oe ie 19 876 277 599 168 431 3,484 1,505 
I ae el ia ak i 51 7,641 4,059 3,082 942 2,640 64,742 8 853 
Se Oar 53 3,328 928 2,400 668 1,732 22 , 807 », 214 
WS cee er dceedeaes 35 930 24 683 148 535 7,556 2,307 
W. NOR. CEN.: 
DEPOE ss eevccvesscen 36 3,710 1,884 1,825 1 1,284 20,681 8,643 
 baenteus cuduesdes 20 844 210 634 213 421 4,976 1,449 
OS EE PC OCT 20 1,563 21 1,346 308 1,038 8,660 2,798 
N. Dak. and 8S. Dak..... g 190 3l 159 24 135 2,161 445 
i i ae 22 1,004 322 682 330 352 5,819 3,193 
BE  ncai dees Hawes sx 16 148 191 257 69 188 8,059 4,712 
SO. ATLANTIC: 
Del., Md. and D.C..... 1] 3, 342 668 2,674 1,095 1,579 35,642 7,955 
2 A, eee 31 3,062 455 2,607 833 1,77: 8,983 42,151 
N. Car. and S. Car...... 11 773 496 277 112 165 1,658 531 
Ga. and Florida......... 29 » OSS 1,420 668 200 468 5,838 2,369 
E. SOUTH CEN.: 
ee |) eee 17 779 13: 646 154 492 10,239 1,739 
BB. GE BEB: cc ccccces: 10 $15 25: 163 21 142 1,781 1,521 
W. SOUTH CEN.: 
Ark., La. and Okla..... 20 1,691 262 1,430 461 969 16,825 3,679 
. IESE aa ARS 50 4,365 745 3,620 2,044 1,576 19, 296 6,387 
MOUNTAIN: 
Idaho, Wyo., Mont...... 7 112 2 85 27 58 674 1,463 
Ariz., Utah, Nev. and N. 

i are 13 558 103 455 114 341 5,645 1,921 
GHGs 6s a Ld ceteowes 15 606 251 355 128 227 1,628 2,232 
PACIFIC: 

Washington............ 30 2,602 1,649 953 448 505 12,092 3,821 
Gs ss 5k che 0 ekeu 7) 686 118 568 179 389 37 , 836 26 , 352 
GINS occ we ctusoeds 107 5,227 1,214 4,013 1,018 2,995 35,541 7,397 
Total for United States 1,174 78 ,303 24 ,231 54 ,071 17 ,340 36,731 499,915 183,089 
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The Public Warehouseman’s Liability 


for Loss or Damage of Goods 


Tenth of a Series of Legal Articles 


By LEO T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law 


T is important to know that the legal duty of an ordi- 

| nary warehouseman to safeguard stored property is 

the same as that of any other firm or person who 

agrees to take possession of another person’s property. 

The law on this subject is based on the legal duty of 

a paid bailee toward a bailor, the latter being owner of 
the goods, and the former, the keeper. 

For example, where a person purchases goods and for 
a valid reason immediately after delivery notifies the 
seller that he will not keep the merchandise, but is hold- 
ing it subject to the seller’s order, the relation of bailor 
and bailee exists. 

Also, a purchaser who orders goods on the consign- 
ment plan is bound to exercise a warehouseman’s de- 
gree of care to provide a safe storage place, as also is a 
railroad company, or other common carrier, after the 
consignee receives notice that the goods are ready for 


delivery. Moreover a person who finds another person’s 
property or comes into possession of it by any acciden- 
tal occurrence, is a legal bailee. 

In these illustrations, the bailee is duty bound to 
exercise ordinary care to safeguard the property in his 
possession, because the owner expressly or impliedly 
agrees to pay the keeper for the services rendered. 

On the other hand, a person who agrees to keep 
another person’s property without compensation is a 
gratitious bailee who is liable for loss or injury to the 
goods only where he positively is grossly negligent. 

Therefore, the fine line of distinction between the de- 
gree of care required of a paid bailee and a gratitious 
bailee frequently is the chief consideration of Courts in 
litigations involving the liability of warehousemen for 
loss or injury to stored merchandise. 





Therefore it is quite apparent that a 





ihe the very recent case of Lemnos 
Broad v. Spiegelberg, 217 N. Y. S. 
595, the Supreme Court of New York 
explained the rights and liabilities of a 
warehouseman and owner of stored 
goods, saying: 

“The responsibility of a bailee [ware- 
houseman] upon elementary principles, 
is for negligence. A bailee is not an in- 
surer. A _ bailee, unlike an insurer, is 
liable only in the event of fault, neglect, 
or both.” ing 

In still another case, Edwards v. : 
Cleveland Mill & Powder Co., 138 S. E. 


I series of 


Next Month 


HE eleventh of Mr. 
legal 
answer the question, “When Is a 
Warehouseman Who Operates Mo- 
tor Trucks a Common Carrier?” 
and will appear in the December 
issue of Distribution and W arehous- 


warehouseman who fails to _ deliver 
stored property upon demand of the 
owner is bound to prove that he and his 
employees exercised ordinary care to 
prevent the loss. 

For this reason, upon discovery that 
certain stored property is missing, de- 
stroyed, or injured, the warehouseman 
should immediately begin accumulating 
evidence that he can use to prove his 
carefulness should litigation develop. If 
he neglects doing so, great difficulty may 
be experienced in avoiding liability if 


Parker’s 


articles’. will 





suit is instituted several months later. 





131, the Court quoted: 

“A warehouseman is not liable as an 
insurer of the goods unless he makes 
himself so by the terms of his contract, 
nor for loss of or injury to the goods 
due to an act of God or of the public 
enemy, nor for losses due to inherent 
defects in the goods or other cases not 
due to negligence on his part. He is re- 
quired to exercise ordinary care in the 
custody of the goods, by which is meant 
that degree of care which ordinarily 


part. 


owner. 


that the loss or injury to the goods re- 
sulted through no negligence on his 


For illustration, in Cluer v. 
256 P. 769, the Court explained the duty 
of a warehouseman who fails upon de- 
mand to return goods to the rightfu! 
The Court said: 


“In an action against a depositary 


When Warehouseman Is Liable 


NASMUCH as circumstances vary 

under which a warehouseman is li- 
able for damages or loss of stored mer- 
chandise, I shall review several of the 
most recent higher Court cases involv- 
ing different phases of the law. 

A common source of legal controversy 
arises where stored goods are stolen. 
Generally a warehouseman is liable if he 


Leahy, 


dite ter ona 











prudent warehousemen are accustomed 
to exercise in regard to similar goods 
under like circumstances.” 


Duty of Warehousemen to Prove 
Exercise of Care 
he is well established that where goods 
in care of a warehouseman are lost 
or destroyed he is not liable if he proves 


[warehouseman] the burden is on the 
depositor to prove the bailment and a 
failure or refusal to return the prop- 
erty on demand. If a failure or refusal 
to return the property on demand is 
shown, it becomes incumbent upon the 
depositary [warehouseman] to return 
the same, or show satisfactory explana- 
tory circumstances or facts in defense.” 


delivers all but a small part of the mer- 
chandise stipulated on a warehouse re- 
ceipt, because usually he is unable to 
prove that he was exercising ordinary 
care to safeguard the property when the 
theft occurred. 

On the other hand a warehouseman 
frequently may avoid liability for loss 
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of goods taken by thieves who break into 
the warehouse providing the testimony 
proves that he exercised ordinary pru- 
dence in providing a watchman or mod- 
ern burglary alarms. Failure to take 
these reasonable precautions results in 
the warehouseman being liable for loss 
of the goods. 

For illustration, in Hodel v. Tower, 
218 N. Y. S. 61, it was shown that a 
warehouse was partly equipped with an 
antiquated burglary alarm system which 
was designed to ring a gong. However, 
if any person succeeded in devising a 
plan to sever wires to the gong, the sys- 
tem was useless. 

One Saturday afternoon, when the 
regular watchman was off duty, several 
motor trucks were backed boldly up to 
the doors of the warehouse and several 
thousand dollars in merchandise was 
hauled away from that portion of the 
warehouse not equipped with the bur- 
glary alarm system. 

In view of the fact that the watchman 
was off duty when the theft occurred 
and also because the warehouse was not 
equipped with a modern burglary alarm, 
the Court held the warehouseman liable, 
saying: 

“It seems to me that, in a neighbor- 
hood such as that shown by the testi- 
mony, with a so-called ‘system’ of pro- 
tection not connected with the windows 
where valuable merchandise was kept, 
with no means of communicating an 
alarm to another point by means of wire, 
and with no watchman or other repre- 
sentative present on Saturday after- 
noon, defendant [warehouseman] was 
negligent. The conditions existing here 
were an open bid for the commission of 
burglary by the criminally inclined, and 
defendant’s [warehouseman’s]  negli- 
gence contributed to the theft.” 

On the other hand, in the case of 
Stoke v. Brown, 142 N. Y. S. 36, it was 
shown that, while a capable watchman 
was on duty patroling the warehouse, 
thieves surprised him and after knock- 
ing him senseless broke their way into 
the warehouse and stole a large quantity 
of valuable merchandise. In this case 
the Court held the owners of the goods 
not entitled to recover damages from 
the warehouseman. This Court said 
that a warehouseman who employs an 
efficient watchman to safeguard stored 
property has exercised ordinary care to 
protect his custcmers against loss and 
he is not liable if under unusual circum- 
stances thieves incapacitate the watch- 
man and steal the property. 

In many instances warehousemen 
labor under a false impression that their 
chances of liability are materially re- 
duced by locking stored merchandise in 
a warehouse room or compartment and 
intrusting the key to the locked room 
with the patron. However it is im- 
portant to know that a warehouseman is 
bound to exercise ordinary care to safe- 
guard the stored goods _ irrespective 
whether the owner possesses the only 
key to the compartment in which his 
property is stored. 

For instance, in a leading case (90 
N. Y. 4), a warehouseman placed goods 
in a separate room and after locking 
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the door to the room he gave the key 
to the customer. Through negligence of 
the warehouseman thieves entered the 
warehouse, forced their way into the 
locked room and stole the goods. The 
Court held the owner entitled to recover 
the value of the goods from the ware- 
houseman and explained that the mere 
fact the goods were locked in a room 
of which the customer was supplied with 
a key did not in the least reduce the 
the warehouseman’s liability. 

On the other hand, where the owner 
of goods stored in a warehouse delegates 
authority to his employee to take pos- 
session of the merchandise, the ware- 
houseman is relieved from liability under 
all circumstances of loss or injury to 
the goods. 

For illustration, in a recent case (217 
N. Y. S. 595) evidence proved that a 
manufacturer who distributed merchan- 
dise from a warehouse authorized his 
salesman to take the goods in custody. 
Later the merchandise was destroyed in 
the warehouse. The Court held that the 
warehouseman was relieved of liability, 
as the stored goods were placed in the 
custody of another. 


Liability for Loss by Fire 


rI.HE higher Courts consistently hold 

that a warehouseman is not liable for 
destruction or injury to goods caused by 
fire, providing he exercises ordinary 
care to construct a fireproof building, 
or employs a capable watchman to patrol 
the premises, or installs efficient auto- 
matic fire preventative apparatus. 

For instance, in Tubbs v. American 
Storage, 297 S. W. 670, it was disclosed 
that a warehouse, conducted for the 
purpose of storing goods, wares, and 
merchandise for others, comprised a 
large, one-story brick building. It was 
divided into compartments, but was not 
a fireproof building. The building was 
located in the vicinity of railroad switch- 
ing tracks, where railroad engines were 
frequently operated. A fire occurred be- 
tween 3 and 4 o’clock on a Sunday morn- 
ing and destroyed the warehouse with 
the goods stored therein. There was 
no night watchman regularly kept in 
the building at night, and no one was 
there when the fire started. Moreover 
there was no automatic fire extinguish- 
ing equipment in the building. 

The lower Court held the warehouse- 
man not liable but the higher Court 
reversed this decision, and said: 

“The rule is well settled by these cases 
that a warehouseman is not an insurer 
of the property in his custody against 
fire, but is responsible for loss or injury 
from this cause only in case of failure 
on his part to exercise ordinary care to 
prevent damage to, or destruction of, 
the property in storage from such cause. 
This duty, as to the exercise of ordinary 
care, extends, not only to the means 
employed to prevent a fire, but also to 
means employed to arrest its progress 
after its origin. 

“What precaution was taken in this 
respect? There are eight pyrenes, of 
varying size, which are intended to ex- 
tinguish and arrest the progress of fires 
by means of the use of chemicals. These 
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could be operated only by hand. No one 
was placed in the building at night to 
make use of these appliances, and they 
constituted no precaution against fire 
at night. Automatic sprinklers are 
brought into operation by the generation 
of heat from a fire, and do not require 
the presence of any one for their oper- 
ation. They do not tend, of course, 
to prevent the origin of a fire; but the 
evidence is undisputed that they have 
established their value in arresting the 
progress of a fire. If a night watchman 
had been in the building he could have 
operated the pyrenes, the use of which 
is to extinguish a fire. If automatic 
sprinklers, the use of which is both to 
extinguish a fire and to hold it within 
a narrow limit, had been installed, this 
fire might have been arrested and held 
within a narrow limit.” 

Therefore warehousemen who fail to 
provide adequate fire preventative facili- 
ties are liable for the value of goods 
destroyed by fire, because reasonably 
prudent warehousemen realize the neces. 
sity of exercising precautions to pre- 
vent and extinguish fires. 

Contrary to the opinion of many per- 
sons, a warehouseman may not by agree- 
ment with a customer reduce his legal 
liability for loss or injury to goods re- 
sulting from negligence. 

On the other hand, a contract is valid 
by which a warehouseman agrees to ex- 
ercise a higher degree than ordinary 
care, or he may contract to be respon- 
sible for loss or damage occasioned by 
any and all circumstances. In the latter 
instance, the contract is valid because 
the customer is not deprived of his lega! 
rights, whereas an ordinary contract 
relieving a warehouseman of liability 
for damages resulting from his negli- 
gence is against public policy and void. 

For example, in Exporter’s Ware- 
house v. Hemphill, 292 S. W. 599, it was 
disclosed that a warehouseman issued a 
receipt on which was printed a notifica- 
tion that he would redeliver the prop- 
erty to the legal holder of this receipt 
or pay the cash market value thereof, 
providing the goods were not destroyed 
by fire or other acts of God. 

One night the watchman on duty at 
the warehouse discovered a fire. After 
turning in an alarm he ran back to 
the warehouse, intending to extinguish 
the fire by use of the hose provided by 
the warehouseman. However the hose 
was defective and burst as soon as the 
water was turned on. 

In holding the warehouseman liable 
because he had failed to exercise care 
to maintain the fire equipment in good 
condition, irrespective of the provision 
against liability printed on the receipt, 
the Court explained that a notification 
of this nature is invalid. 

On the other hand, if a warehouse- 
man agrees to lower the storage rate 
in consideration of a customer reducing 
the former’s liability, the contract is 
valid and enforceable. This contract 
is not against public policy because the 
customer impliedly agrees to assume a 
greater risk for the savings resulting 
from the decreased storage rate. 

Of course the amount of the reduction 
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of the storage rates must be sufficient 
to justify the customer assuming the 
increased risk of loss of his property. 
In other words, the Courts look through 
contracts of this nature which are de- 
vised merely to relieve the warehouse- 
man of liability without honest inten- 
tions of saving the patron a substantial 
sum in decreased rates. 


Duty of Warehouseman to Insure 
Stored Goods 


ENERALLY, where warehousemen 
are not required by statutes to insure 
stored property they are not bound to 
carry insurance on stored goods unless 
it is shown that the customers depended 
upon promises that the merchandise 
would be insured. A mere request that 
goods be insured without a promise is 
not binding. However the warehouse- 
man is liable under all circumstances 
where the goods are lost or injured, if 
he has promised verbally or in writing 
that he will insure stored merchandise. 
In Gay v. Davidson, 287 S. W. 931, 
the litigation involved the loss of goods 
by fire while stored in a public ware- 
house. The evidence disclosed that after 
the goods were stored in the warehouse 
the warehouseman asked the owner if he 
wanted them insured. The owner re- 
plied that he desired insurance. The 
warehouseman neglected to obtain the 
insurance and the warehouse burned 
without fault of the warehouseman. In 
view of the warehouseman’s_ verbal! 
promise to obtain insurance the Court 
held the owner of the goods entitled to 
recovery, saying: 

“A simple request to insure where no 
funds are provided, or where there has 
been no previous dealings between the 
parties, will not, of itself, devolve upon 
him [warehouseman] the duty to insure, 
or render him liable for failing so to 
do. Neither will his subsequent effort 
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to comply with such request have that 
effect. There must have been an under- 
taking or promise to insure, made at the 
time, and intended as such by the 
parties. The party making the request 
must have had some assurance on which 
he had the right to rely, and from which 
he had the right to expect the other 
party would insure.” amt 

Also it has been held that a ware- 
houseman who furnishes a bond to a 
customer for safe-keeping of stored 
goods is liable as an insurer and is re- 
sponsible irrespective of the cause which 
resulted in loss or injury to the mer- 
chandise. 

For instance, in Lacy v. Hartford, 136 
S. E. 359, a warehouseman furnished a 
$10,000 bond in accordance with the law. 
Later the warehouse burned, destroying 
all of the merchandise stored therein. 
Although the fire originated through no 
negligence of the warehouseman the 
owners of the destroyed property were 
held entitled to recover full value of the 
goods. This Court said: 

“In all cases the express agreement 
determines the rights and _ liabilities 
arising from the bailment. The bailee 
may be relieved of all liability, or he 
may become an insurer. A bailee [ware- 
houseman] may thus become liable, irre- 
spective of negligence or fraud for a 
breach of the bailment contract.” 


Common Carrier as Warehouseman 


COMMON earrier is liable as an in- 

surer of goods placed in its posses- 
sion or custody for the purpose of trans- 
porting them. However as soon as the 
goods arrive at their destination and the 
carrier notifies the consignee that the 
merchandise is ready for delivery the 
liability of the carrier is the same as 
a warehouseman’s if the consignee does 
not take the goods within a reasonable 
period after receiving the notification. 


Chicago’s Seventy-five-Story Apparel Mart to Provide 


A WAREHOUSING and shipping ser- 

vice for tenants is provided in 
the plans of the Chicago Apparel Mart, 
according to an announcement by Na- 
poleon Picard, president of the corpora- 
tion which is erecting the seventy-five- 
story structure—to be the tallest in the 
world. 

The mart, which will be devoted to 
men’s apparel and kindred trades, is an 
endeavor to concentrate a group of allied 
businesses under one roof, and “experts 
have been engaged to offer guidance in 
the plans for unusual facilities for mer- 
chandising and distribution,” in the words 
of Mr. Picard, who adds: 

“Service will include a flexible ware- 
housing system whereby the tenant will 
pay for such warehouse space as he 
needs only during the actual period the 
space is occupied. This will enable dis- 
tributors to increase or decrease their 
warehousing space in accordance with 
seasonal demands, enabling branch of- 
fices to carry larger stocks than would be 
possible if permanent warehouse space 
had to be leased. 





“The building administration will re- 
ceive, uncrate, repack and reship goods 
for tenants for a nominal! handling 
charge. Thus a manufacturer who now 
ships direct to the customer in the 
Middle West in less than carload lots 
may group his shipments and take ad- 
vantage of carload lot rates, shipping to 
his Chicago branch. On arrival of the 
goods and on order from the sales man- 
ager of the Chicago branch the adminis- 
tration of the building will receive the 
carload lots and reship without the goods 
ever leaving the common warehouse. 
This method, it is believed, will not 
only mean a big saving in time, but 


‘will make it unnecessary for Chicago 


branches to hire labor for receiving and 
shipping and will eliminate trucking. 
The handling charge will be approxi- 
mately two and one-half cents a hun- 
dred pounds, which alone is considerably 
less than the existing trucking rate. 
“To insure rapid movement of goods 
within the building itself there will be 
a battery of twenty-six freight elevators 
operated as one-way conveyances. One 
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In the case of Armstrong Rubber Co. 
v. Erie R. Co., 1387 Atl. 596, the litiga- 
tion involved the theft of goods from a 
railroad company’s warehouse. The 
merchandise was not accepted by the 
consignee, and the consignor ordered 
the goods returned to the shipping point, 
at which place the railroad company 
stored the goods in its terminal ware- 
house. Afterward the warehouse was 
broken into and the goods were stolen. 
The owner sued the railroad company, 
but the Court explained that, because 
the goods when stolen were stored in 
the company’s warehouse, the carrier 
assumed exactly the same degree of lia- 
bility as a warehouseman, whose duty is 
to use ordinary care to protect and safe- 
guard customer’s goods against theft, 
injury and loss. 

Of course warehousemen may be legal 
common carriers, especially where they 
hold themselves out to transport goods 
for the common public. However a 
warehouseman never is liable as a com- 
mon carrier unless the goods actually 
are in transportation when destroyed 
or injured. 

Occasionally litigation arises under 
circumstances where the goods being 
transported are destroyed while being 
stored overnight. If the warehouseman 
proves that when the injury occurred 
he was legally a warehouseman and not 
a common carrier he is not liable if he 
exercised ordinary care to safeguard the 
merchandise. A recent Court (122 N. C. 
1002) said: 

“The delivery of goods to a common 
carrier raises a presumption that it re- 
ceives them as a common carrier and 
the burden is upon the company to show 
that it received them only as a ware- 
houseman, and that the shipper either 
assented to that arrangement as, for in- 
stance, by a request to hold the goods, 
or was notified by the company that it 
held them for further orders.” 


Warehousing for Tenents 


section will handle only incoming freight 
and the other only outgoing freight. 
Chutes will be installed on each floor to 
carry parcel post matter direct to the 
parcel post station within the building. 

“To handle inter-city shipments the 
Mart will organize and manage a ¢co- 
operative express delivery service. With 
off-the-street loading and unloading plat- 
forms, an inter-building collection ser- 
vice, and with possibilities for division 
of the shipments into logical delivery 
routes, this service will cut down costs 
and wastes in time to tenants. 

“Seven freight sidings of the Illinois 
Central and Michigan Central Railroads 
will run into the sub-basement of the 
building. Cargo vessels on the Chicago 
River will discharge freight at a pier 
connected with the building. The un- 
derground freight delivery system of the 
Illinois Tunnel Co., which connects with 
the twenty-eight freight stations in Chi- 
cago, will have a depot in the building. 
Branch express and parcel post stations 


will also operate within the structure.” 
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Analysis of Changes in Rates and 


Classification Is Essential 


Advance Study of Developments in Structure of Freight 


Tariffs May Suggest Ways of Soliciting New Business 


By WILLIAM J. BUCHANAN 


economy is more quickly and directly affected than 

the distribution of the necessities and luxuries of 
life. In an odd way I learned of the problem confront- 
ing an industry engaged in the manufacture of a par- 
ticular article of feminine apparel. It seems that this 
garment was rapidly becoming passé, and production 
greatly exceeded demand. Numerous conferences were 
held by members of the industry for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this condition which affected their volume of 
business so seriously and to adopt a plan which would 
bring about equalization of supply and demand. These 
conferences were fruitful to the extent of two sugges- 


Preconomy ‘is no agency of human convenience and 


A. Get the women to wear more of these garments. 

B. Get more women to wear these garments. 

Unfortunately nothing was done along the line of 
either of these suggestions, with the result that the gar- 
ment has since become obsolete. 

It will be noted that there was no suggestion that an 
effort be made to ascertain what, if anything, was dis- 
placing the discarded garment in feminine fancy, nor 
was there any suggestion that production be changed to 
keep pace with the new condition. 

So it is with every industry—including public ware- 
housing, to which this article from this point has ref- 


tions, namely: 


Six Factors 


| \HE factors that control the selection 
of distribution centers, and the terri- 
tories to be served from these centers, 
are many. They include: 

1. Character of the merchandise. 

2. Sales plans and distribution meth- 
ods of the producers. 

3. Market conditions. 

4, Transportation service and 
into and out of distributing point. 

5. Transit facilities available at that 
point. 

6. Responsibility of the warehouseman 
and standard of service rendered by him. 

All of these factors are subject to 
change and, with the exception of the 
sixth, are beyond the control of the 
warehouseman. 

Sales executives are constantly seek- 
ing economy in sales and distribution 
which, when applied, may involve 
changes in their warehousing arrange- 
ments. Branch factories may displace 
factory branches; assembling plants may 
be substituted for distribution agencies; 
private warehouses may take the place 
of public warehouses. 

Railroad executives, seeking operating 
economies and efficiency, may make re- 
vision of service schedules which reverse 
the service advantages of competing dis- 
tributing centers. Impaired switching 
Service at one point and improved service 
at another may swing the balance of ad- 


rates 


erence. 








en study, by the ware- 
A houseman, of changes in rates 
and classification should prove a 
productive field for the solicitation 
of new business, the author of this 
article contends, because: 

“The warehouseman’s new cus- 
tomers may be found among those 
producers who secure lower carload 
ratings or among those whose pref- 
erential L. C. L. ratings are with- 
drawn.” 

William J. Buchanan is widely 
known in warehousing and traffic 
circles as an authority on rates 
with relation to distribution. At 
one time he was on the rate com- 
mittee of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, on behalf 
of which he filed a brief with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
urging a wider spread between 
carload and less than carload rates. 
In recent years he has been identi- 
fied with Griswold & Walker, Inc., 
and the Currier-Lee Warehouse 
Co., both of Chicago, and more re- 
cently with the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Line, operated by the Ter- 
minals and Transportation Corpo- 
ration of America. 








vantage from one distributing point to 
another. 

Then there is the freight rate (price of 
transportation service), which is subject 
to the influence of more agencies than 
the price of any other commodity, but is 
practically free from the influence of 
competition or cost of service. 


The Making of Rates 


7IRTUALLY all freight rates in the 
country have recently been reviewed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or are now involved in proceedings be- 
fore the Commission. The purpose of 
these widespread proceedings is to estab- 
lish a basis for general revision which 
will involve not only the measure of 
rates, but the relationship between 
classes and ultimately may result in sub- 
stitution of classification rates for exist- 
ing commodity rates. 

There is probability also of the estab- 
lishment of through interterritorial rates 
where none has heretofore been in force. 
This would, of course, result in changed 
relationship between distributing centers. 

In addition to these general investiga- 
tions, the Commission is dealing current- 
ly with smaller groups of rates and from 
day to day is handing down decisions 
which involve changes. 

While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is dealing with interstate rates, 
each State has its railroad or public 
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utilities commission pursuing the same 
activities with respect to intrastate 
rates. 

Voluntary changes by the carriers are 
handled largely through committees or 
associations acting on behalf of the rail- 
roads according to territorial jurisdic- 
tion. Chief among the general commit- 
tees are the Transcontinental Freight, 
Western Trunk Line, Southwestern 
Freight, Southeastern Freight, Central 
Freight, Trunk Line and New England. 

The work of these committees is sup- 
plemented by that of various sub-com- 
mittees, such as the General Freight 
Committee and the Buffalo District 
Freight Committee of the Trunk Line 
Association, which meet weekly; and the 
standing rate committees of the associa- 
tions, which are at work daily. Proposals 
for rate revisions submitted by the car- 
riers themselves or by shippers are con- 
tinually before these committees for con- 
sideration. 

Another prolific source of rate changes 
is found in the work of the Official, West- 
ern and Southern Classification Commit- 
tees, the results of which appear in the 
Uniform Classification, which is published 
jointly by the three committees. Here the 
changes are effected by the transfer of 
commodities from one classification to 
another or by the establishment of car- 
load rating where only less than carload 
or any quantity ratings were previously 


provided. 
Still further changes are effected by 
“Exceptions to the Classification” 


adopted from time to time by individual 
carriers or freight associations or pre- 
scribed by State commissions. 

There is still another factor which, 
though it may have no direct effect on 
the measure of interstate rates, does 
affect the movement of traffic and, be- 
cause of the terminal limitations, exer- 
cises a very definite influence in the se- 
lection of storage and distribution points. 

I refer to the all-water rates, both in- 
land and coastwise, published under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Ship- 


FREIGHT RATE KNOWLEDGE 


ping Board in competition with all-rail 
and rail and water rates that are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The all-water 
rates are published as maximum rates 
and are more easily and quickly changed 
than those filed with the Commission. 

Back of the activities of these various 
rate making agencies is the insistent de- 
mands of hundreds of traffic associations, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade 
and trade associations, for rates that will 
be more favorable to their communities 
or members. 

Then, too, there is the politician who 
says “Let’s make a law.” 

So what chance has a freight rate 


got? 
y sane it is safe to say that the 
warehouse industry’s hope for future 
expansion of warehouse distribution ser- 
vice is founded on a proper adjustment 
of freight rates, particularly with re- 
spect to the relationship between carload 
and less carload rates. 

But we find that the thing uvon which 
this hope is founded lacks all the ele- 
ments of stability that a good foundation 
is expected to have. 

Freight rates and transportation ser- 
vice have always played an important 
part in the upbuilding of the warehouse 
industry, and the influence of widespread 
revisions should not be under-estimated. 

It is impossible to forecast at this time 
what effect these innumerable proposed 
changes might have on the warehouse 
industry, and there is nothing to war- 
rant the assumption that all or any part 
of them will be detrimental to that in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact I am in- 
clined to the belief that careful analysis 
might indicate substantial advantages to 
the industry as a whole. That is to 
say: 

The disadvantage to one or more units 
of the industry or to a particular dis- 
tributing point would be offset by ad- 
vantage to other units or other points. 


Knowledge Is Essential 
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Or changes which are unfavorable to a 
warehouse or a community will be off- 
set by other changes which are favorable. 

But it should not be assumed that the 
favorable changes will influence the same 
volume of business as that affected by 
the adverse changes. 

Advance knowledge of adverse changes 
is, therefore, of great importance to the 
warehouseman, for it will enable him to 
guard against loss by proving his ser- 
vice economical and efficient in spite of 
the changed conditions. 





Knowledge of the favorable changes J 
is equally if not more important, for it 7 
is here that new business will be found. 7 

Unfortunately rate committees hold ® 


to the belief that the warehouseman can 


have no interest in freight rates because 7 
he does not pay the freight charges; nor § 
has the warehousing industry as a whole § 


been accorded the recognition by rate- | 
making bodies that the intimate relation | 


existing between warehousing and trans- 
portation would warrant. 

Nevertheless the warehouseman is en- 
titled to an opportunity to express his 
views on proposed rate changes that af- 


fect his business, and such views should | 
be given the same careful consideration 7 
as those expressed by shippers or repre- z 
sentatives of trade associations or com- | 


munities. 
Until such time as the warehouseman 


can have “his day in Court” there is but [ 


one safeguard: watchfulness. 


Changes in rates and classification are 7 


a matter of public record in advance of 
publication. Careful study of these rec- 
ords should prove a productive field for 
the solicitation of new business. 

The warehouseman’s new customers 
may be found among those producers who 
secure lower carload ratings, or among 
those whose preferential L.C.L. ratings 
are withdrawn. 

In any event, the warehouseman can- 
not go wrong by watching changes in 
rates, classification, service and other 
transportation factors that may affect 
his volume of business. 


Largest Warehouse on the Atlantic Coast Is Being Planned by Delaware & Lackawanna 


rm. HE Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 

ern Railroad Co. has completed plans 
for the construction in Jersey City of 
what it is said will be the largest dry 
storage warehouse under one roof on 
the entire Atlantic seaboard, devoted 
exclusively to general storage, warehouse 
and distribution purposes. 


A plot of fifteen acres, extending from 
Sixteenth Street to Eighteenth Street, 
between Jersey and Henderson Avenues, 
was recently purchased by the road for 
the proposed structure and the ground 
is now being cleared. 


The main building will be 848 feet 
long and 162 feet wide, of steel, con- 
erete and brick construction. The first 
and second floors will contain enormous 
less-than-carload freight stations, and 
will be served by tracks accommodating 
fifty-two cars, while additional floors 
will be used for warehouse, storage. 
manufacturing and assembling purposes. 


Incorporated in the plans for this 
development are an extensive enlarge- 
ment and a sweeping rearrangement of 
the adjacent team-track yards of the 
Lackawanna, along with an extension 
of the wharfage space for the accom- 
modation of marine equipment handling 


both harbor and export and import 
traffic and the facilities for direct load- 
ing from car to steamer. 

No date has been set for completion 
of the project, but President Davis of 
the Lackawanna said the work would be 
completed as soon as possible. 


New York Truckmen Indorse Smith for President 


The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York at a meeting on Oct. 4 
adopted a resolution in support of the 
candidacy of Governor Smith for Presi- 
dent. It was offered by Isaac Goldberg, 
a past president of the organization, of 
which Governor Smith once was a mem- 
ber. It reads in part as follows: 

“According to advices from Washing- 
ton, there is every indication that the 
campaign to limit.the use of the motor 
truck in highway transportation will be 
continued at the next session of Con- 


gress. It therefore becomes necessary 
for the 2,168,886 truck owners in the 
United States, operating 2,896,886 motor 
trucks, to support, irrespective of party, 
that candidate for President who best 
understands the needs of this industry. 
And, it might be added that Governor 
Smith, by reason of his having once 
driven a truck and later being the head 
of the biggest trucking corporation in 
the world, is well qualified to prescribe 
motor truck legislation, if it is that this 
legislation becomes necessary.” 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 
for Warehouses 





for full cargo loading of a single commodity, en- 
tered the ports of the United States—that com- 
modity being potash. The volume of pure potash thus 
brought to our shores was about 300,000 tons. 
Inasmuch as 92 per cent of the potash imported into 
this country is used to manufacture commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and inasmuch as the fertilizer plants are largely 
near the Atlantic and Gulf seaports, the great bulk of 
this importation was consigned to ports on the Atlantic 
and along the Gulf. Little of it came inland by direct 
consignment. 
For a number of years, however, the area of potash 
consumption has been moving inland—northward from 


[vor «: the year 1927 450 ocean vessels, chartered 
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Potash Development Will Mean 
a Source of New Revenue 


sumption for the Middle West is now more than 10 per 
cent of the total. In fact, during 1927 this volume was 
36,000 tons. The movement of centers of use has com- 
pelled a similar shift in ports of entry, with a conse- 
quent shift in places of warehousing the product. 
Potash is one of those products whose value is so low 
that it travels by water routes wherever possible, with 
rail transportation eliminated. Being, too, an imported 
commodity, the element of time with “rush shipments,” 
hardly enters. Cargoes of one to two thousand tons cross- 
ing the ocean in chartered vessels must necessarily be 
shipped in anticipation of demand, the intention being 
deliberate to store on this shore of the Atlantic until 


the Gulf and westward from the Atlantic. 


Source 


Rpm name potash was, originally, two 
words: pot ash. As those two would 
indicate, ashes came from a pot. For un- 
told centuries, therefore, wood ashes 
were leached in an iron pot or kettle. 
Under the name of “lye,” potash has al- 
ways been an element in the making of 
soap. It has had some use in chemical 
manufacturing, but, within the past cen- 
tury of chemical researches for agricul- 
ture, the greatest use of today is for fer- 
tilizers. 

Probably nine-tenths of the commer- 
cial potash of our day finds its ultimate 
use as a fertilizer. For such a vast de- 
mand, it becomes obvious that the supply 
to be had from wood ashes is too limited. 
A few minor sources exist—several of 
which were developed under the exigen- 
cies of the late war—such as potash 
from sea kelp, from wool washings, from 
beet sugar residues, and a few others, all 
of which sink into significance when 
compared with the quantities produced 
by the potash mines of Germany. 

Indeed the German potash industry 
alone enables us to satisfy the demand 
for potash. The chief commercial min- 
ing occurs in the Harz Mountains, con- 
trolled by the Prussian Government, and 
centering about the town of Strassfurt. 
The mining companies, which number 
possibly 115, are consolidated for selling 
purposes, with representatives all over 
the world. The supply is a monopoly. 
The distribution is rigidly under “con- 
trol.” 

In the United States, in this manner, 
some 85 per cent of all the commercial 
potash is distributed by a single corpora- 
tion, known as the “N. V. Potash Export 


Annual con- 


My. of Amsterdam, Holland.” This cor- 
poration maintains offices in New York 
(19 West Forty-fourth Street) and also 
in the following cities: Chicago (McCor- 
mick Building), Atlanta (Hurt Building), 
Baltimore (First National Bank Build- 
ing), Jackson, Miss., and San Jose, Cal. 


Uses 


OMMERCIAL potash is used for 

A chemicals, particularly caustic pot- 

ash and its derivatives. It is used for 

film making, for soap and washing com- 
pounds, and, most of all, for fertilizers. 

Most important of all these uses is 
that of fertilizers, that use accounting for 
92 per cent of the potash consumed in 
this country. The purpose of fertilizer, 
in agriculture and in truck farming, is to 
provide a balanced ration for plants. 
Fertilizer provides the proper “diet” for 
plants. 

Plant foods consist mainly of three ele- 
ments. 

First of these is nitrogen, called “am- 
monia” in the fertilizer trades. Am- 
monia is of vast importance. Too much 
of it may be as bad as too little. Am- 
monia is necessary for leaf growth; it 
gives a rich green color to plants. For 
vegetables, ammonia gives tender leaves; 
for tobacco, it yields abundance of 
smooth leaf, and yet with tobacco too 
much nitrogen causes an_ excessive 
growth that becomes coarse and unmer- 
chantable leaf. Too much _ nitrogen 
tempts “leaf spot” and other leaf dis- 
eases. 

The second element for plant growth is 
phosphorus, which causes development of 
the root fibers, increases resistance to 
plant diseases, and hastens maturity. 


required for manufacture. 


Too much phosphorus, therefore, tends 
to ripen the crop prematurely—with 
grain this increases the “chaff” and re- 
duces the net weight of kernels; with 
tobacco the leaf is light in weight and 
thin; with potatoes the food value is di- 
minished. 

The third of the plant’s rations is pot- 
ash. This element is by far the most 
important. Lack of potash, known as 
“plant hunger,” is shown to the eye by a 
stunted growth, a puckered appearance 
of the leaf, with a color of brown or 
yellow rather than green. Potash has a 
decided influence on flavor and nutrition, 
and, without any question, the scientific 
use of potash is one great reason why 
vegetables and fruits are so much better 
to the palate year by year. 

Potash increases the weight per bushel 
of grain, because potash produces plump, 
sound kernels Potash increases the yield 
of potatoes because it adds to the starch 
(the food element). Potash “makes the 
taste” for cabbage, celery and similar 
vegetables. 

Nitrogen, or ammonia—contained in 
the familiar barn manure—makes plants 
grow quickly; phosphorus promotes early 
maturity, makes the grains large and 
the ears full; potash gives the plant 
health and vigor, makes the corn nutri- 
tious, and the fruit of good flavor. 

The three must, of course, work in 
unison. 


Potash Used Separately 


YOMMERCIAL fertilizers are com- 

A pounded of these three elements, plus 
some sort of “filler” for bulk. A fer- 
tilizer, for example, of the “4-8-10” type 
would contain: 
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Per Cent 
Nitrogen (or ammonia)........ 4 
Available phosphoric acid...... 8 
Pn Cc“ Levndehed kM She eae wae 10 


This would mean that each 100 pounds 
of the fertilizer as purchased would con- 
tain four pounds of nitrogen, eight of 
available phosphoric acid, and_ ten 
pounds of potash. 

Fertilizers may be bought with com- 
binations of these three percentages in a 
variety that is almost bewildering, the 
proportion of the three chemical elements 
being always stated in the order given 
above. 

Practical farmers, nevertheless, find 
that better results flow from purchasing 
the more common combinations and then 
supplementing “for potash hunger” by 
using a top-dressing of potash directly. 
The reasons for this are rather intri- 
cate and will not be explained here, al- 
though the fact that it is so becomes the 
reason for the purchase of free potash. 

In order to obtain “concentrated fer- 
tilizer” with the desired percentage of 
potash, progressive farmers make their 
own. With the commercial fertilizer as 
a base, they increase the potash 5 or 10 
per cent, according to the needs of their 
soil and the requirements of the crop 
to be raised. Thus it is that, by making 
use of the information that has been lit- 
erally thrown at them for years past, 
some farmers place themselves in the 
“prosperous” class without awaiting 
“farm relief” from the politicians. 

Whatever may be the plight of the 
farmers, individual members of that class 
lift themselves into the ranks of the suc- 
cessful. Thus in one county of Pennsyl- 
vania (Bucks) in 1927 ten potato growers 
reported yields of 400 bushels and more 
per acre, as compared with a State av- 
erage of about 125 bushels. Due to their 
large yields, these ten growers had a 
cost of 48 cents per bushel, against a 
State cost of $1. In a county of Idaho 
(Twin Falls), under the same conditions 
of climate and soil, in the same year, the 
cost of raising wheat varied from $1.19 
to $2.99 per bushel. In North Dakota an 
investigation of 150 wheat farmers (1925 
crop) revealed that some of them pro- 
duced wheat at 93 cents a bushel and 
others at $1.74, allowing in each instance 
adequately for the man’s own labor, de- 
preciation, interest and rent on the farm, 
etc. 

And, in every instance of low cost, the 
secret consists of two elements: tested 
seed and proper fertilizer. 

Modern agriculture is replete with ex- 
amples of this sort, the situation being 
precisely as it is with warehousemen or 
any other industry. Whether “business 
in general” be good or poor, certain in- 
dividuals and certain firms may be ex- 
pected to make money; others are just 
as certain to show a loss. The difference 
lies in management; and in farming, 
management includes proper fertilizer 
for the crop. 


Significance to Warehouseman 


‘fP\HE use of fertilizers is growing. 
4 More important, however, than this 
general truth is it that individual farm- 
ers are making their own. In compound- 





ing their own mixtures they buy com- 
mercial fertilizer and they buy potash. 
So widespread has become this move- 
ment that stocks of potash are now being 
distributed over the country, at conven- 
ient centers for local distribution. 

The Potash Export trust, already men- 
tioned, during October of the present 
year made its first cargo shipment from 
Hamburg direct to the Great Lakes, 
when the S.S. Roa discharged 200 tons at 
Milwaukee and carried another 1500 tons 
into Chicago (Terminals and Transporta- 
tion Corporation Warehouse). This 
cargo is, according to the export com- 
pany’s own announcement, the first of 
possibly 50 similar shipments to arrive 
for ports on the Great Lakes in the 
forthcoming twelve months. It is inter- 
esting to note that, until September, as 
stated by the Captain of the Port, only 
one other vessel has entered Chicago 
harbor directly from Europe in the entire 
year 1928, that one carrying a cargo of 
1152 tons of pig iron from England. At 
Milwaukee less than a dozen cargoes a 
year come direct from Europe, these 
carrying chiefly wood pulp and clay. 

The first of possibly 50 cargoes of pot- 
ash for inland ports on the Great Lakes 








NNOUNCEMENT was made in 

Baltimore on Oct. 1 that the 
Davison Chemical Co. of that city 
had acquired at a cost of more than 
$4,000,000 the controlling interests 
in the Read Phosphate Co., one of 
the largest independent fertilizer 
companies in the United States, 
with plants in Charleston, S. C.; 
Cordele, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., and 
New Albany, Ind., and in _ the 
Welch Chemical Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and in the Porter Fertilizer 
Works, Atlanta. 

These companies are among 
those which buy potash from the 
“N. V. Potash Export My. of Am- 
sterdam, Holland,” mentioned in 
this article by Mr. Haring. 








is of immense significance to warehouse- 
men. This potash will be stored in pub- 
lic warehouses. At the present time, as 
told by the Potash Export My. to me in 
person, they have opened warehouse ac- 
counts in the following cities, other than 
Atlantic . ports: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, New Orleans and Sey- 
mour,.Ind. 

Running over that list of localities, 
one who knows the uses of potash can 
see the reason for each: soap works, fer- 
tilizer plants, chemical industries, inten- 
sive and up-to-date farming. Not all of 
them, as will be noticed, enjoy water 
routes, but, in a general way, it is the 
purpose of the potash trust to select 
such centers as will permit unloading 
from ocean-going charters. The official 
statement contains the following: 

“The loss of shipping which will be 
suffered by New York and other eastern 
ports will mean the opening of an al- 
most new field of industry for Milwaukee 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 
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and Chicago. The principal benefit of 
the change will be for the farmers of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, Minnesota and Iowa. Stocks of 
potash will be maintained to meet rush 
orders from tributary agricultural cen- 
ters.” 


Warehouse Rates 


flor potash of which we have been 
- writing is technically known as muri- 
ate of potash, occasionally as potassium 
chloride. It is non-hazardous. As im- 
ported, it is handled chiefly in bags otf 
220 pounds. 

As imported, it is of various grades, 
which contain actual potash in the fol 
lowing proportions: 

Pure Muriate 


of Potash 

(Trade Name) Actual Potash 
80 per cent........ contains 50.5 per cent 
95 per cent........ contains 60.0 per cent 
Se MOP COME. oc cscs: contains 61.9 per cent 


For fertilizer purposes, all muriate o: 
potash is sold on the basis of “80 pe. 
cent pure muriate of potash,” which cor- 
responds to 50.5 per cent of actual pot- 
ash. 

If this potash is exposed to moisture, 
water is absorbed. It must, therefore. 
be stored in a dry place, but, aside from 
this requirement, the storage modifica- 
tions are of no moment. It often be- 
comes moist during ocean transportation. 
When moisture occurs, the potassium 
salts are diluted to the extent of the 
moisture that has been absorbed. If 
subjected to chemical analysis, the stock 
will then show a lower percentage of 
potash. It may even fall below the guar- 
anteed percentage. There is no real loss, 
however, and no basis for claim for dam- 
ages against the warehouseman. 

The absorbed moisture increases the 
total weight per bag. When this weight 
is proportioned against the actual potash 
in the bag—which, of course, has not 
increased—the percentage may be less, 
but the actual potash remains the same 
as it was. There is no evaporation or 
loss in any form. 

Moisture often discolors the muriate 
of potash. The color, however, bears 
no relation either to purity or quality. 
Indeed, the color varies widely within 
the limits of the same mine in the Harz 
Mountains. A cargo lot, of single origin, 
often shows several shades in color. 

Claims, therefore, for discoloration 
should not be allowed. Nor should claims 
for moisture be allowed beyond com- 
pensation for the cost of drying to orig- 
inal moisture content, for, when thus 
redried, the chemical analysis will also 
return to what it was when shipped, be- 
cause there has been no possible loss of 
potassium salt through added moisture. 

Potash is handled in cargo lots, as it 
enters the warehouse. These lots mount 
into tonnages sufficient to justify spe- 
cial quotations in rates. The number 
of probable deliveries per cargo becomes 
important in rate making. The nominal 
rates, in eastern ports for handling in 
and out is 10 cents per bag of 220 pounds. 
The storage rate is 8 cents per month. 

At interior points, when received in 


railroad cars for storage, a common han- 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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Is Always with Us 


The “Trouble Maker” 






—And Here Are Some Sugges- 


tions on How to Attack the 


Problem of His Existence 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


EEN the confidential discussions of local competitive 
situations which this writer has had with many 
alert business men, no appeal has been more common 

than this one: 

“Everything would be fine here if it were not for 

———. He is a natural born trouble maker! Tell 
us what can be done about him!” 

There are trouble makers, in the local distribution 
and warehouse industry, of many kinds—just as, some- 
how, no luncheon club, no trade association, seems com- 
plete without at least one trouble maker. 

The trouble maker in the warehouse business cuts 
prices, or competes in credit terms, or employs mislead- 
ing advertising. The trouble maker who “runs down” 
competitors in conversation, alleging business miscon- 
duct which grows in size as it circulates by word of 
mouth, is found. A versatile trouble maker won’t stop 


And we were told recently of a trouble maker who, car- 
rying tales, upset a friendship of years between two 
prominent competitors, and started a fight that may 
wipe out profit in the local trade for nobody knows how 
long. 

Does a warehouse concern refuse to do business with 
a buyer whose check is perfectly good, just because 
that customer happens to be, temporarily, touchy and 
irritable? Of course not. A problem of salesmanship 
is involved, that’s all. 

View the trouble maker as a problem in salesmanship. 
This investigator can offer no one best way of converting 
the trouble maker to cooperative ways. Judgment must 
be used. Sometimes one method after another, finally 
arriving at success, is necessary. 

To rid a local distribution and warehouse business 
of a trouble maker is, time without number, to deliver 


at these simpler forms. 
petitors, finds new and costly 


Quick Conversion 


\ 7 HO, in the local industry, has spe- 

cial talents at getting men together? 
Let him approach the trouble maker and 
arrange for a conference at which the 
trouble maker is present. Let the trouble 
maker “put on the table” his grievances. 
He will have them, be sure of that! Let 
other members of the trade speak with 
frankness, too. Let the “master mind” 
—key man—who brought the discussion 
about, be present to watch and to shape 
matters. It may take more than one 
such meeting to clear up misunderstand- 
ings. Never mind. Plug away! The 
result is worth it. 

We know of one fairly large city where 
the competitive situation is now a coop- 
erative one. What established it there? 
A conference which actually lasted from 
10 a. m. through to 9 p. m. in a room of 
a local hotel. 

Of course, it is essential to have the 
key man present—the person gifted at 
getting men together. 

An approach to the trouble maker 
through an outsider known to have con- 
siderable, perhaps powerful, influence 
with him, is suggested. 

This investigator knows of one trouble 
maker, for example, who was brought 
into line through the friendly services 
of a bank upon which he was dependent 





He hires help away from com- 
forms of free 


service. 


for financing; of another who yielded to 
pressure brought by his landlord; of a 
third who listened when a powerful sup- 
ply house gave him friendly advice. 
These are obvious avenues of approach. 

Less obvious, but yet present, is the 
possibility that some members of the 
trouble maker’s organization, possessing 
large influence with him, can be con- 
verted to the importance of cooperation. 
In one such instance, a son just out of 
college entered the business and exerted 
the necessary pressure upon “Dad” to 
change his ways. In another case re- 
ported, a local newspaper refused to ac- 
cept the advertising of a trouble maker 
until he had removed features objection- 
able to competitors. 

“If you want to fight, then we’ll fight!” 
An individual competitor or committee 
of competitors waits on the _ trouble 
maker. Disapproval of the objection- 
able practice is frankly expressed. If 
he is unwilling to change, he is frankly 
told that continuance will bring upon 
him retaliatory fire. 

The writer includes this plan because 
in actual cases it has been employed with 
salutary results. However, its limita- 
tion are obvious. Only with the height 
of good judgment can it be employed. 

A newspaper advertising solicitor, act- 
ing as friendly intermediary, carried 


the most powerful single stroke possible for stabilized 
condition of profit. 


around to the trouble maker proof of an 
advertisement of competitors, ordered for 
insertion on the morrow. There was 
dynamite aplenty in the copy. It spelled 
the fiercest competition the trouble maker 
ever had experienced. He was pliant 
immediately to the go-between’s advice. 


Slow Pressure 


AVE toward the trouble maker, as 

toward all competitors, a coopera- 
tive attitude, active and genuine. Find 
little ways to do the trouble maker fa- 
vors. Send him business which you can- 
not handle yourself. Go out of your way 
to exchange a pleasant word when you 
meet him at the Chamber of Commerce. 
Telephone him, giving him a red-hot 
credit tip. Journey to trade and na- 
tional associations together. 

A warehouseman in one of the moun- 
tain States passed through an Indiana 
town on an automobile tour east. He 
remembered that this town was the 
birthplace of a local competitor—and 
many of the latter’s relatives still were 
there. He took several hours to look 
them up, talk with them; then, return- 
ing home, he visited his competitor, and 
told him many interesting things. Trouble 
makers become cooperative before that 
sort of treatment! 


If there isn’t a local association in 
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your territory, get busy—organize one. 
And, before every other competitor, see 
that the trouble maker joins, too. It 
may take salesmanship to get him in. 
Never mind. Study the problem. Get 
him in! 

The friendly discussions at associa- 
tion meetings are mighty good medicine 
for trouble makers. When trouble mak- 
ing proclivities crop out in group meet- 
ings, handle the trouble maker through 
the device of giving him something to 
do: keep him occupied—give him a com- 
mittee. 

Have, yourself, toward competitors a 
cooperative attitude which, considering 
a doubtful competitive measure, decides 
against it. Some trouble makers are 
born. There are others who are made. 


INSURANCE 





Keep your own competition ultra-clean. 

There are very wise and good ware- 
housemen who have brought out trouble 
makers among competitors. <A_ third 
party may be retained for negotiations, 
so that the personal element is not pres- 
ent. Some judgment can be exercised in 
the time when negotiations are started. 
It may actually pay handsomely to buy 
the trouble maker’s business at a cheap 
price. Two or three competitors may 
get together to buy the trouble maker’s 
business. 

It may be best judgment to continue 
the purchased business as an independ- 
ent organization. In fact, ownership, it 
may be decided, will be kept a business 
secret. 

The old 


time attitude toward the 
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trouble maker was to consider him ines- 
capable and unchangeable—and to pray 
for his early demise. The modern way 
is to regard him as a problem in sales- 
manship. 

Clean competition is serious enough to 
contend with, without the complications 
of unethical tactics. There are numerous 


localities where the trade immediately 
would climb to a position of profit-mak- 
ing if a trouble maker could be elimi- 
nated. 

It is worth the expenditure of days 01 
time, and of actual cash, to solve th: 
problem of a trouble maker. The im.- 
portant thing is to realize it, and to put 
hard and consistent effort into the task. 


Marme Insurance with Relation to 


Shipments of Household Goods 


By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 


President, Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


ARINE insurance is decidedly dif- 
ferent from the other forms of 


insurance, such as fire insurance, 
burglary insurance, life insurance, etc. 
These latter forms of insurance provide 
indemnity for the loss from a definite 
cause and its results. Marine insurance 
covers the risk from a large range of 
possible causes. It is the most complex 
form of indemnity, and the risks are 
subject to constant change. 

Definite experience tables can be ac- 
cumulated with respect to fire, life, burg- 
lary and other forms of insurance, but 
with marine insurance this is not pos- 
sible. The kind of vessel, its age and 
condition, the character of its officers 
and men, the weather, length of voyage, 
harbor conditions, character and state of 
the peoples at either end of the voyage, 
and other factors all affect the risk. 

It is because of this complexity that 
the business of marine underwriting is 
looked upon with great respect in 
England—much more so, perhaps, than 
in the United States. Marine under- 


writing amounts to a profession, and one 
can readily see that competence in this 


Part Il 


Adjusting Claims 








hires is the second of a series of 
= three articles by Mr. Aspinwall. 
Part IlI—*‘Special Policies”—will 
appear in the December issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing. The 
first section was published in the 
October number. 

Mr. Aspinwall is general treas- 
urer of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and is the author 
of “Household Goods Warehousing 
in the United States,” a book which 
received serial publication in this 
magazine. 








profession presupposes a very extensive 
knowledge, coupled with good judgment. 

Generally speaking, in marine insur- 
ance the indemnity is based on valua- 
tions agreed on in advance, which may 
be greater or less than the actual values. 
In other forms of insurance, such as fire, 


the indemnity is based on the actual loss 
sustained. 

Consequently, in insuring shipments ot 
household goods and personal effects it 
is desirable to have a list of the cases 
insured and the valuation of each case 
made out in advance of shipment, and a 
copy filed with the insurance company 
or its agent. This is not a necessity, 
but it greatly facilitates settlement of 
claims in case of a partial loss. 

Marine insurance policies are written 
on what is termed “full or 100 per cent 
co-insurance”; that is to say, if the ship- 
ment is not insured for its full value, 
the owner becomes a co-insurer and par- 
ticipates in any loss to the extent to 
which the shipment is under-insured. 

For instance, if the shipment is val- 
ued at $10,000, and is insured for $7,500, 
the owner is carrying $2,500 of the in- 
surance and the insurance company 


$7,500. Should there be a partial loss, 
the insurance company will pay three- 
fourths of the loss and the owner will 
bear the remaining one-fourth. If there 
is a total loss, the insurance company 
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will pay $7,500 and the owner will lose 
the remaining $2,500. 

Commercial shipments are usually in- 
sured for full value, plus the cost of 
packing and shipping, but with regard 
to shipments of household goods the 
owner can determine the value for which 
he wishes to insure, but if he under- 
insures, it is important that he should 
know that he is regarded as a co-insurer 
and must participate in bearing any par- 
tial loss. As a matter of fact, where the 
loss is not considerable and there is no 
indication of gross under-insurance, this 
question would probably not be raised in 
the settlement of the loss. 


Adjustment of Losses 


- adjusting small claims for damages 
it is the general custom for the assured 
and the representative of the underwrit- 
ers to agree on the percentage of loss, 
and adjust on that basis. The under- 
writers—that is, the insurance company 
—pays the loss and the assured keeps 
the damaged goods. 

Where there is evidence of loss on ar- 
rival of the shipment, a prompt claim 
should be filed against the carrier and 
an exception noted on the receipt given 
to the carrier when delivery is taken. 
Notification should also be promptly 
given to the insurance company or its 
agent at point of destination, or the 
nearest agent thereto. If there is no 
agent of the insurance company at des- 


AIR EXPRESS 


tination, the representative of the Board 
of Underwriters of New York, or of the 
Lloyds, should be notified and called 
upon to make survey of the damage, and 
present a report. If neither the Board 
of Underwriters nor Lloyds has a repre- 
sentative at place of arrival, some other 
independent surveyor should be used. 

If the loss is one caused by “perils of 
the sea,” a copy of the master’s protest 
should be secured through the steamship 
company, or the Consulate of the 
country under whose flag the ship oper- 
ates. This master’s protest is the report 
every master makes upon arrival at port 
when heavy seas have been encountered; 
or other perils which have, or may have, 
caused loss or damage to the cargo. 

Immediate steps should, of course, be 
taken to protect the shipment from fur- 
ther damage. If the goods are wet, they 
should be opened and spread out to dry, 
so that further damage from mold or 
rotting should not take place, and other 
precautions of this kind should be fol- 
lowed to keep the loss as little as pos- 
sible. The consignee should follow ad- 
vice given by the surveyor, whose rec- 
ommendations are without prejudice to 
the rights of the assured and the in- 
surance company. The surveyor strives 
to minimize the damage and save the 
property for all concerned. 

When the claim papers are completed 
they should be sent to the insurance 
company with the claim. These papers 


Zwin Cities Warehouse Company Inaugurates 


< ee Murphy Transfer & Storage Co., 
with warehouses in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, has inaugurated an airplane 
express in conjunction with the fiying 
routes already being operated covering 


the Twin Cities, Duluth, Fargo, Madi- 
son, Chicago, Cleveland and St. Louis 


and soon to be extended to Winnipeg 
and Kansas City. 

The Murphy company anticipates 
that a great deal of effort and local ad- 
vertising will be required to produce vol- 


ume and does not expect the new ser- 
vice to be profitable the first year, but 
the firm’s officers foresee the time when 
the air express business should produce 
sufficient pick-up and delivery to war- 
rant any profitless effort that may have 
to be put into the venture for perhaps 
the first two years. 

Following is the air tariff schedule 
which the Murphy company has an- 
nounced from the Twin Cities to six 
other points: 
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should include the survey report, and 
possibly the master’s protest, and copies 
of such correspondence as may have 
passed in regard to the loss. 


Evidence Essential 


\ | HEN there is loss by pilferage and 

the policy taken includes risk of pil- 
ferage, it should be borne in mind that 
some evidence of pilferage must be 
shown. Usually in cases of pilferage 
there will be evidence in or about the 
case itself, or the contents, indicating 
that it has been opened. If there is no 
evidence of this kind, yet it is believed 
that something is missing from the case, 
satisfactory legal proof must be pro- 
vided that the article or articles claimed 
missing were in the case when it was 
shipped, and were missing when the case 
was delivered. 

It will be recognized that a mere 
statement of the owner that such was 
the situation would not be considered 
sufficient evidence. In refusing to accept 
a statement of this kind, it should be 
borne in mind that no impeachment of 
the veracity of the maker of the state- 
ment is intended. The owner can be so 
easily mistaken about such matters, and 
yet be ready to make a sworn statement 
with the most sincere and honest inten- 
tions, that insurance adjusters or ad- 
justers of claims of any kind cannot 
consistently accept such evidence as 
final. 


Airplane Express 


Per Ove (over 

Lb. 600 R00 

or Lbs., Lbs 

Frac- Pet Pe} 

tion Lb. Lb. 

Twin Cities to Fargo.... .25 22) 20 

Twin Cities to Duluth... .175 155 125 

Twin Cities to Alexandria .20 L75 155 

Twin Cities to Wahpeton .20 175 15 

Twin Cities to Madison... .50 15 40 

Twin Cities to Chicago... .50 45 40 
Minimum charge pickup or delivery at 
ro. ee eee ee ee 


Minimum charge pickup and delivery.. 

Minimum charge Port to Port........ 

Subject to uniform rules of airplane 
express service 
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Goods being loaded from a motor truck of the Murphy Transfer & Storage Co. into a compartment of a Fairchild cabin 
monoplane operated by the 


Universal Air Lines. 


blade of the propeller 


Ibar M. Spellacy, vice-president of the Murphy firm, is standing behind a 
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Commercial Arbitration 


‘\NE of the sub- 

jects of busi- 
ness often dis- 
cussed but seldom 
required is known 
as “commercial arbitration,” the definition of which is “the 
settlement of disputes by referring them to persons chosen 
by the parties” rather than to try them in Court by process 
of law. 

Arbitration, as thus defined, presumes that there exists a 
dispute or difference which the two parties are willing to 
submit to the calm judgment of a third party; that they can 
agree on a method of selecting neutral abritrators; that these 
arbitrators will be expected to come to a decision; and, finally, 
that both parties to the controversy bind themselves to abide 
by the decision. 

Arbitration is a practice old in use but new in develop- 
ments. Not, however, until our modern complex business era 
grew upon us has arbitration had any extensive application. 
Now it is becoming yearly of greater importance because of 
the long delays and excessive cost of cases at law. Out of 
this greater use of arbitration has grown the American Arbi- 
tration Association, which has for some years sponsored uni- 
form laws in the States to govern commercial arbitration and 
which has conducted research into procedure. 

The new volume presents in detail all that an arbitrator 
ought to know. It furnishes data for any concern that is 
likely to be faced with the need for arbitration of trade dis- 
putes. The book makes the statement that “whenever the 
right to commodities or to property is involved and that right 
concerns primarily a question of fact, arbitration has been 
found to offer a suitable and effective remedy.” 

Arbitration awards are enforceable by law in many States, 
carrying the same weight as Court judgments. Arbitration is 
a time-saving practice among business men in that it avoids 
the crowded Court calendar and escapes many of the time- 
consuming methods of legal procedure. It also is inexpensive 
as compared with litigation. 

Many trade associations, including a few identified with 
warehousing, have adopted arbitration clauses in their con- 
tracts. In printed sales contracts, and in standard agreements 
within industries, it is customary to incorporate either the en- 
tire clause or refer to the arbitration machinery of the asso- 
ciation. This custom is especially common in dealing with 
commodities where dispute as to quality or delivery becomes 
more a matter of judgment than of law—silk, textiles, cocoa, 
rubber, the whole cutting-up industry, canned goods, machin- 
ery. Such a clause would read as follows: 

“Any and all controversies arising under or out of or in 
connection with or relating to this agreement shall be settled 
by arbitration, in accordance with the rules, then obtaining, 
of the American Arbitration Association, and judgment upon 
any award rendered may be entered in the highest Court, 
State or Federal, having jurisdiction in the premises.” 

Or, a shorter form may be used, as shown by the following 
which is that of the Cocoa Merchants’ Association of America: 

“Any dispute arising under this contract shall be settled by 
arbitration in accordance with the rules of the Cocoa Mer- 
chants’ Association of America.” 

A rule much similar in wording is in effect with the Ware- 
housemen’s Association of the Port of New York. Twice, dur- 
ing the past year, this association has resorted to arbitration 
for account of a member. The experience of the New York 
warehousemen has been, as expressed by H. E. S. Wilson in a 
paper prepared for the 1928 convention of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, that “arbitration is a preventive of 
ill-will; it is a representative of good-will.” Mr. Wilson stated 
also: 


“Suggestions for the Practice of Com- 
mercial Arbitration in the United 
States.”’ Prepared by the American 
Arbitration Association, New York. 247 
pp. $1.75. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 
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“The prevalence of arbitration within the nation has long | 


been regarded as one of the finer evidences of civilization, 


where men voluntarily and without legal compulsion, but in 


good faith, honor their agreements and dispose of controver- 
sies amicably, thereby advancing tranquility and mutual co- 
operation.” 


The volume presents in detail what is to be done and what 7 


is the law for such items as these: the arbitration agreement, 
the submission to arbitrators, the award, enforcement of the 
award, compensation of arbitrators and allocation of costs. 
It gives in the appendix (which is three-fifths of the volume) 


the Federal law and the New York law, a summary of the | 


laws of the States, rules of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, draft of a proposed uniform law for the States, and 
forms to be used in arbitration. 

The volume is of course authoritative. It is interesting to 
note that the costs of publication have been provided by two 
organizations which have greatly benefited through arbitra- 
tion—the Theater Owners’ Chamber of Commerce and the 
New York Film Board of Trade. The information is most 
valuable to the many firms, trades and professions which may, 
almost without notice, desire to adopt arbitration rather than 
sue at law over minor controversies. 





Influencing Men 


6 bron present edi- 
tion is the third 
of this book, pre- 


“Influencing Men in_ Business.”’ By 
Walter D. Scott and Prof. D. T. How- 
ard. 172 pp. $2.50. The Ronald Press, 
New York. 


having reached a total of 30,000 copies. 


read it ought to feel that he has missed a chance to improve 
his business technique. 

President Scott of Northwestern University was known dur- 
ing the war as director of classification, and to all officers of 


vious circulation | 
When a business | 
volume is bought in such large numbers the man who has not | 
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the present army he is even better known as author of the | 


manuals of personnel for the Army. He has a well-founded 
reputation as a psychologist who is able to apply theory to 
actual business, and, in line with that thought, the sub-title 
of the present volume is “The Psychology of Argument and 
Suggestion.” The book is dedicated to the business man 
“whose interest is in influencing men rather than in handling 
things and who is studying to make his arguments more con- 
vincing and his suggestions more coercive.” 


Many human problems of the business world are of the 4 


highest importance. Success or failure of an enterprise will 
often depend on the ability of the owner to recruit a strong 
staff, to secure efficient work from employees, to make effec- 
tive sales talks, or to write advertisements that produce re- 
sults. Psychology is of assistance in the solution of difficul- 


ties that appear in such activities. Four typical business prob- | 


lems that call for psychology in solution are: 


1. How can I induce my employees to increase the quantity | 


and improve the quality of their work? 

2. How can I induce particular men to enter by employ? 

3. How can I sell my line of goods by personal appeal? 

4. How can I induce you to purchase this same line of 
goods if I confine my selling plan to printed advertisements? 

These four problems have one feature in common: all in- 
volve the contact of mind with mind. Solution centers about 
the effective transmission of ideas, impressions and enthv- 
siasms from person to person. Psychology gives us the in- 
formation about mental processes that is involved in such con- 
tacts. Psychology gives us information about what goes on in 
men’s minds as they comprehend and respond to propositions 
made to them by others. 

The reader will enjoy the brief section that discusses the 
“woman’s method of reaching a conclusion”—that is, the use 
of emotion rather than cold reason. He will turn back the 
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pages and re-read the section when he reaches the final para- 
graph, which is: 

“This method is not at all confined to women, but is a very 
common method of deciding any question in which feelings 
and emotion are prominent.” 

For practical purposes the meat of the volume lies in four 
chapters which are entitled: “When to Use Arguments in 
Influencing Men,” “When to Use Suggestions in Influencing 
Men,” “Making Arguments Effective” and “Making Sugges- 
tions Effective.” 

Throughout the book, the illustrations and applications per- 
tain to the four typical business problems given above. 


Merchandising Principles 


— book has 
gone through 
edition after edi- 
tion in three years 
since original publication. It promises to continue the same 
pace, and for a good reason. It has become the classic text- 
book of merchandising practices. 

The author is the professor of marketing at Harvard. In 
addition to his work as a teacher he is also director of the 
Bureau of Business Research of that university, in which posi- 
tion he has directed business studies without number and has 
rendered a real service to the industries of this country by 
his ability to analyze difficult problems and lay finger on the 
weak spots. This skill is not wizardry. It is hard study and 
close thinking applied to the problem in hand. His “Prin- 
ciples of Merchandising,” therefore, is the outcome of some 
twelve years of this university work. 

“The only real solution of the problems of marketing,” he 
states in the preface, “is certain to be found in the recogni- 
tion and application of sound principles of merchandising, 
under competitive conditions. Marketing costs are high. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no single, simple means by 
which those costs can be reduced. Panaceas and nostrums 
are being recommended on all sides. Yet most of these reme- 
dies, if adopted, would result in economic waste because they 
are not sound in principle.” 

In the volume he discusses the marketing of “convenience” 
goods, “shopping” goods and “specialty” goods. He gives 
much space to buying motives of consumers for their per- 
sonal wants and also for industrial goods. His thirty-three 
buying motives make most entertaining reading, as does, in- 
deed, the greater portion of the book. 

The volume is recommended for all men who sell goods, 
regardless of what those goods may be. The pages are 
thought-provoking. They are fundamental principles, clearly 


‘“‘Principles of Merchandising.’’ 
Melvin T. Copeland. 368 pp. $6 
Shaw Co., Chicago. 


By Prof. 
; ee We 
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man can purchase, and, with one evening’s perusal, benefit 
his own business a hundred times the cost of the book. 


Investigating Business Problems 
‘(HE author is a 


“The Investigation of Business Prob- : : 

lems: Technique and Procedure.” By consulting _in- 

. Deeearner. 335 pp. $5. A. W. Shaw, dustrial engineer 
icago. 


with wide experi- 
ence in business problems to support his writings, the reason 
for which he thus states: 

“This material first assumed tangible shape in the form of 
instructions which were used in breaking in new research men 
in the department of which I was the head.” 

The book has, apparently, two purposes. First is the at- 
tempt to give a thorough analysis of methods of investigating 
business problems; and, secondly, an effort to develop a prac- 
tical training in the art of investigating problems. It is, for 
these reasons, complete; and it is straightforward in its 
presentation. 

It is assumed that the reader knows nothing of business 
investigations and little of methods of thinking. On this basis 
it would appear to be an excellent book for a beginner in busi- 
ness studies—one who faces knotty problems without expe- 
rience in breaking them into sections that may be solved one at 
a time. 

The fundamental steps involved in the investigation of any 
problem are five in number, as follows: 

1. Analyze the problem in order to find out what is wanted 
and devising working hypotheses to guide the work of inves- 
tigation; 

2. Collecting the facts bearing on the problem as analyzed; 

3. Classifying and tabulating the facts in order to bring out 
their similarities, tendencies and concomitant variations; 

4. Forming conclusions through logical processes of infer- 
ence and reasoning; 

5. Testing and verifying the conclusions. 

The collection of facts must be tested in order to make sure 
that they provide all needed angles for making proper deci- 
sion. If the following rules are kept in mind it is reasonably 
certain that facts used for conclusions will be pertinent and 
reliable: 

Clearly formulate the problem. 
Assume the proper mental attitude. 
Make your observations selective. 
Get all the essential facts. 

Exclude all irrelevant facts. 

Get the proper perspective. 
Cultivate a questioning attitude. 
Make written notes. 

Consider the human element. 

Each of these subjects is treated at length, as well as a 
number of problems of human psychology and methods of 
thinking. 


Development of Public Relations Is. Essential If a Trade 


Association Is to Succeed 





stated. It is one of those business volumes that any thinking 
YULTIVATION of better public 

A relations as a major activity of the country, 
for trade associations’ executives 


is advocated by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
manager of the Trade Association 
Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

In an address at the annual con- 
vention of the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives in New York 
in October, Dr. Baker declared the 
public had little or no conception of 
the constructive work in the public 
interest being carried on by indus- 
tries through their trade associa- 
tions and consequently was some- 
times antagonistic to trade asso- 
ciation effort. 


“Many of the great corporations 
” he said, “have 
come to appreciate the fundamen- 
tal necessity of having right rela- 
tions with the public. Specialists 
of various kinds are in the em- 
ployment of these corporations to 
promote this work. Here is a 
legitimate function which might 
properly be undertaken by the 
trade associations of the country, 
even in industries where corpora- 
tions are now spending large sums 
of money for the development of 
better public relations. 

“There are many ways by which 
a trade association executive can 
carry on activities that would not 


only sell his association to the 
members,’ but to that particular 
section of the public which the 
industry is trying to reach. It 
would seem at times that some as- 
sociations have literally built a 
fence around their activities and 
feel themselves too busy to pay 
any attention to anything outside, 
the fence or, in fact, to appreciate 
that there is a world of importance 
to them beyond the limitations of 
the fence which they have erected. 
There have been cases where the 
fence has fallen in and both the 
manager and his association have 


been crushed out of existence.”’ 
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John C. Reebie : 
By ELIZABETH FORMAN Let’s Take the Old KF amil A 










In oval, John C. Reebie, pres- 
ident of W. C. Reebie & 
Brother, Inc., Chicago 



























Below, Mr. Reebie in the 
Land of the Nile—the source 
of inspiration for the archi- 
tecture of his warehouse 
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Above, one of the 
Reebie ware- 
houses 












Left, Chicago— 
not Cairo 





Above, a lobby in the Egyptian style 
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HE old adage that “coming events cast their shadows years of famine? They stored jewels and precious metals 

before” never was better exemplified than in the case and furniture in their tombs, too.”’ 

of the W. C. Reebie & Brother, Inc., household goods So it was decided that the Reebies would erect an im- |F 
warehouse at 2325-2333 North Clark Street, Chicago. The pressive building with heiroglyphics to tell what business |7 
Reebies, after twenty years of driving a wagon, tooka long they engaged in and with lovely figures in front to act |7 
jaunt abroad in 1910. Among the places they visited is as silent “salesmen” by attracting potential customers. 


oR Ber S 


Egypt, and while along the Nile they decided to build, And scarcely had the warehouse been completed when | 
some day, a new warehouse that would follow the lines of the most famous of all ancient tombs was discovered by | / 
Egyptian architecture. scientists and the world went Egyptian with a bang. | ~- 
“After all,” they reasoned, “the Egyptians were the W. C. Reebie, founder of Reebie & Brother, passed away | fi 
original founders of the warehouse business, for did they in 1921. John C. Reebie, today president of the concern, | he 


not store wheat for the Pharaohs during the Biblical seven is the “brother.”’ (Concluded on page 56) Sl 
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i Album Out of Storage! 


Below, a scene at the Parr terminal 





Right, a Parr float in a 
cotton parade 





Above, Mr. Parr and Rich- 
mond, Cal., city officials, in- 








: cluding Mrs. Mattie A. 
Ff Chandler, who was mayor at 
ls the time Mr. Parr secured 
3 the Ford contract 
n- | 
58 : 
ct 
ny FEW short years ago, as the time flies, a young man 
YG L\ came up to San Francisco from his home in the Sac- 
~-“ramento Valley. He was looking for a job, and he 


y found one—at $40 a month. At the end of six months 
L i he got a raise—of $10 a month. Ten dollars may not be 
such a vast sum of money, as money goes, but it is one- 





No. 57 
Fred D. Parr 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 












Left, Fred D. Parr, presi- 
dent of the Parr Terminal, 
Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Under his arm is a 
contract signed with Hen- 
ry Ford for a Ford assem- 
bly plant in Richmond, 
Cal. 








Left and above, activity hums at the Parr 
Terminal 


quarter of forty—25 per cent! A 25-per cent increase in 
salary seemed a bit of news too good to be entrusted to 
Uncle Sam’s fairly swift and reliable mails, so the young 
man called Mother on long distance to tell her about it. 
The bill was $10. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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THE BEST WISHES POR THE COMING YEAR 
MERCHANTS TRANSFER AND COAL CO. INC. 
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in the Massachusetts town from 

which we emigrated has at last dis- 
covered—&, like as not, to his amaze- 
ment if he recalls us as the dirty-faced 
urchin who used to help take his sign 
down on the 4th of July & put it up over 
the door of the First Congregational 
Church—that we are now, 25 yrs later, 
the editor of an important business jour- 
nal* in the great metropolis.** 

Recently he ran a brief sketch of us 
in eulogistic vein—one of those “Local 
Boy Makes Good” things—& was kind 
enough not to mention the time that we 
& fellow nuisances sneaked into his 
print shop, just before his paper went 
to press, & transposed some of the type 
headings so that the sheet emerged that 
day with the deaths under “Wedding 
Notices” & the marriages under “Obit- 
vary.” The publisher found out after- 
ward who did it & walloped us plenty on 
the seat of our pants, & our personal 
dad did likewise. 

Well, we are grateful for the favor- 
able publicity, & after we had read the 
sketch through about a doz. times & dis- 
covered what an intellectual we have 
proved to be, we turned our eye to the 
“Personals” column to learn how the old 
home folks are conducting themselves 
these days. 

We read that “Our voters turned out 
in goodly proportion, the town polling 
549 out of a probable 900 in town at 
present, only 19 of which were Demo- 
cratic,” so you can see what chance Al 
is going to have in the old village this 
Nov. 

“Jason Phillips,” we note, “was re- 
moved to the hospital Monday for ob- 
servation and treatment.” We remem- 
ber Jason well, & that item could be run 
regularly once a mo. through the years 
without the publisher being sued for 
libel. Jason never was particular about 
his likker as long as it was likker. 

We recall that it was Jason who 
taught Ye Ed., then aged 4, that im- 
perishable classic: 

The old black cat sat on the fence. 

His feet were full of blisters. 

He picked his teeth with a rusty nail 

And the wind blew through his whiskers. 

“The Cotuit school teachers are board- 
ing with Miss Sarah Rhodehouse,” an 
item says. The ones who taught us in 
school a %-century back used to board 
with Sarah, we remember, & you never 
saw such a scrawny bunch of femininity. 
And roadhouse prices, too. 

Also “Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Ryder 
returned Tuesday after a _ delightful 
week-end outing together in Chatham.” 
The publisher was trying to. be kind 


dk HE publisher of the village weekly 


*Distribution and Warehousing. 
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when he printed that. That couple never 
had a delightful time together in their 
life. We used to live next door to them 
&, believe us, we know! 

Well, the village postmaster has been 
“taking a week off’—probably his Ist 
vacation in 30 yrs—and “Mrs. Carrie 
Hemphill is assisting the office force dur- 
ing his absence.” Which, if we know 
Carrie as we used to, is going to supply 
Carrie with enough gossip to last her 
until 1980, if she lives that long. 

“Harry Lombard,” we observe, “has 
closed his place for the season and is 
with his parents here pending winter 
employment.” If Harry doesn’t live on 
his parents all winter it is going to be a 
big surprise to the townsfolks & to his 
parents. 

Information is that “Joe Howes is 
having an extra room built on his 
house.” Every time Joe does that it 
means a new Howes baby, & you should 
see that house now as compared with 
what it was when Ye Ed. resided in the 
old town. 

And “Capt. Howard Watson moved 
his family this week from the tenement 
of Mrs. Cora Spear to one apartment in 
Mrs. Arthur Cowan’s house on Main 
Street.” Capt. Howard is profiting from 
the prohibition situation, we fear. The 
old town has a strategic harbor. 

“Howard Canning,” it is printed, “left 
on Tuesday for Dummer Academy, 
where he will study this year.” It 
strikes us that the publisher is intimat- 
ing that Howard didn’t study last yr; & 
if he didn’t study last yr where he was, 
how could you expect him to this yr at 
a school with a name like that? 

We read that “John Crowell picked 
eight ponderosa tomatoes from his gar- 
den which when weighed tipped the 
scales at eight pounds,” which doesn’t 
give us any information as to how much 
the tomatoes weighed, which is what we 
believe the readers wanted to know. 

“Fred Rich,” it is told, “was home 
over the week end. Fred has employ- 
ment in Hingham now.” The fact that 
Fred has employment anywhere at any 
time is a good story in itself. 

Well, while you are laughing we wil! 
read over once more the _ publisher’s 
eulogy about ourself & then turn to less 
important things. 


RTHUH SMITH, the Wash’ton, D. 
C., storager, sends to Two Bits a 
prose essay, entitled “A Cast Off,” which 
Arthuh swears he manufactured. It 
looks familiar, but we will not go so far 
as to say that it is not Arthuh’s original 
own but will let our readers reserve 
opinion as to that. We will publish it: 





A Cast Off 


I just hate men, yet they take me 
everywhere—to dances, to parties & 
roadhouses. After they get me lit up, 
they hold me & lift me to their lips. 
Then they drag the life out of me. 
They get all the enjoyment they can 
out of me & then throw me aside. 
Many times I am picked up, but I am 


always cast aside in the end. They 
take me here. They take me there. 
I am treated no better, no matter 
Where they take me. Why should 
they take advantage of me so? Why 


do they call me so many names? It 
seems I am in everybody’s mouth. But 
some day, when they least expect it, 
I will burn them, even though I am 
only a little cigarette. 


WO BITS could not possibly go to 

press this mo. (Nov.) without print- 
ing the announcement that a new baby 
has arrived at the home of Paul Frenzel, 
the St. Paul storager. Our advice to 
Paul, if he is interested in our advice, 
is for him to read carefully the item 
about Joe Howes in the second column, 
on a/c that building costs are probably 
higher in St. Paul than in the old town 
Ye Ed. emigrated from. 
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O further information can be vouch- © 


safed, at this writing, as to whether 
Ye Ed. has intention of entering into a 
matrimonial alliance at any early date, 
or at a later date either, as to that. 
Probably some of you less sedate stor- 
agers have had experience in trying to 
induce a lady to say “Yes” on certain, 
or even uncertain, occasions, & accord- 
ingly appreciate the difficulty we are en- 
countering. All of you storagers 
who did induce the lady to say “Yes” 
and don’t regret it today, will please re- 
main seated. It looks like most 
of the chairs are empty. 

Well, anyhow it may be that the Cer- 
tain Party has been reluctant about say- 
ing “Yes” on a/c of the Ten-Plank Plat- 
form which Ye Ed. has felt it incumbent 
to dictate in advance as a sort of insur- 
ance for happiness should her eventual 
answer be affirmative. We will publish 
our advance Ten-Plank Platform: 

1. Privilege of playing red dog once 

a week at the Gotham Newspaper Club. 

2. The right to entertain, at the ex- 
pense of the office, any lady storager 


who may come to town. 
3. No calldowns for dropping White 


Owl (Advt.) cigar ashes among the 
piano keys if we have a piano. 

4. Personal selection of Ye Ed.’s 
neckties. 

5. Not too much rouge on Certain 


Party’s lips. 

6. No parsley served at meals. 
7. No telegrams to be sent us from 
home while we are out of town unless 
they are prepaid. 

8. Each to buy his or her, as the 
case may be, own postage stamps. 

9. You are not concerned about this 
one. 

10. Twin beds. 





We are adamant as to the first 9. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 


TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 


Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical loca- 
tion of every public warehouse company—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 
the New York City sections of our 1928 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. Each company is 
designated by a number, 2nd the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. . 


. For the 


shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 


valuable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 


I as ae aid aid orale alee tae ee hail Se 5.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 


The Distribution Age................ 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 


i i a de ee ww a clan 6.00 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 


By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 
ne enn ee ee eee 0.10 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


The Railroad Freight Service.......... 2.20 


Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 


Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects.. 5.10 


Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 
ization. 

By Benjamin S. Kirsch 





Please Send Payment With All Orders 


Te ID og oc oo ne Sec eaencn 3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
The 1928 edition appeared as part of the Janu- 
ary issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Extra 
die, ane. eal REET eee 1.00 


Warehouse Forms .................. 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


PORT TCS TOUT TTC ETT TT Te Te 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
Pe Sy TNR Es cbbdbrsccccdoncssccneia 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
St OO err 20.00 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. II, 


I i a di a ara 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
errs ree 25.00 
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Distribution of Merchandise Space 


in the Chicago Area 


Distribution and Warehousing 
y J28 
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By PrRor. E. A. DupDDy, 


School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago 


tion of the industry* it will now be interest- 
ing to see how plants are distributed within 
an important marketing center like Chicago. 


In the summer of 1927 a questionnaire was circu- 
lated to the merchandise warehousemen in Chicago, 
and much of what follows is based on the returns to 
that inquiry. To get some perspective of the growth 
of the industry, Directory issues of Distribution and 
Warehousing were surveyed back to 1920, and the old 
Transfer and Storage; Directory back to 1916. While 
figures of the earlier years are only approximately 
accurate, practically 100 per cent of returns was ob- 
tained on the questionnaires circulated in Chicago. 

Results of the survey appear in the tables on the 
opposite page. 

There is evident in the data of space by companies 
in Chicago a steady growth both in number of com- 
panies and in space over the period. 

The failures of 1924 to show an increase in num- 
ber of companies over 1922 may very well be a defect 
of the source. Companies reporting one year will fail 
to do so the next. 

Worth noticing is the doubling in amount of space 


AVING had a view of the regional distribu- 


which took place from 1918 to 1920, and from 1920 to 
1922. 

The failure of space to increase in the period 1922- 
27 is quite significant. Apparently the slack from the 
war period has not all been taken up. 

It is unfortunate that no space figure is available 
prior to the war years, but the data on accessions to 
space which will be given later throw some light on 
the pre-war situation. 

The maximum space per company has increased, 
the minimum declined, over the period. With more 
companies coming into the business, the average 
amount of space per company also seems to have de- 
clined. 

There is some tendency in Chicago for a single 
company to control a number of plants scattered in 
different locations. In this respect, merchandise stor- 
age resembles grain elevator storage and, to a less 
extent, both household goods and cold storage. 

The number separate plant units found in 1927 
was less than that given by the Directory for 1924, 
but the average space per plant showed a consider- 
able increase. The minimum plant unit shows a 
tendency to decline over the period, the maximum to 
increase. 





Outside Chicago 


sq. ft. of space in Illinois exclusive 





N the Chicago region, an area 

covering a radius of 60 miles from 
Chicago, merchandise storage is of 
slight importance relatively. The 
merchandise warehouse, except for 
some special uses, is a large city in- 
stitution. In outlying sections there 
are found many warehouses which 
combine merchandise warehousing 
with household goods warehousing 
or with cold storage, but such space 
has not been included in the tabula- 
tion of merchandise space unless the 
amount devoted to this special use 
was indicated. There is, however, a 
tendency for such space outside the 


that Professor 


ing. 


tribution 


7} XECUTIVES who attended the 
4 1928 convention of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association 
at French Lick, Ind., will recall! 
Duddy addressed 
the delegates on the subject of his 
studies of terminal marketing in 
relation to merchandise warehous- 


It was at the request of Dis- 
and Warehousing that 
the accompanying article—and the 
one on distribution of space na- 
tionally, published in the October 
issue—were prepared by this rec- 
ognized marketing authority. 


of Chicago, or somewhat less then 10 
per cent of the State total. 

This down-State space is used 
mostly for local distribution, but at 
such ralroad centers as Bloomington, 
Decatur, Peoria and East St. Louis 
a general distributing business is 
done. 


Space Rented to Tenants 


XCLUDING 224,770 sq. ft. of 
merchandise space operated by 
three cold storage companies and 
deducting a total of 3,862,507 sq. ft. 
which is rented by merchandise 
warehouses on a landlord and tenant 





basis, there remains 4,598,693 sq. ft., 





city to increase, the average size of 
both company and plant units being 
smaller than for the city. 

In the State of Illinois, outside the 


Chicago Region, 


*See “The Regional Distribution of Space 
in’ Merchandise 
Duddy, October, 1928, 
& WAREHOUSING. 

+Former name of DISTRIBUTION & WaARE- 
HIOUSING. 


ness. 
Warehouses,” bu Professor 
issue of DISTRIBUTION 





the questionnaire 
showed twenty-one companies doing 
a merchandise warehousing  busi- 
These companies reported a 
total of 436,400 sq. ft. 
cago Region in Illinois is included, 
then there are approximately 738,169 


which is owned and operated for pub- 
lic merchandise warehouse purposes 
in Chicago—an average of 117,915 
sq. ft. per company. 

The renting of space to tenants by 
merchandise warehouses seems to be 
an important characteristic of the 
business. Not less than 47 per cent 


If the Chi- 
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CHICAGO MERCHANDISE SPACE 


7 











Merchandise 


Number of companies (no space given) 
Number of companies 
Total space 
Maximum space per company 
Minimum space per company 
Average space per company 
“ Data from “Transfer 
’ Data from Directory 
¢ Data from questionnaire. 


“ Thirty-six companies all merchandise. 


space. ) 


(space given).... 
and Storage” 
of Distribution and Warehousing, New York. 


Directory. 


Space by Companies (Square feet). 


New York. 


Includes three cold 


storage companies operating merchandise. 


Storage in Chicago, 1916-1927 


1916" 1918" 1920” 1922 1924” 1927¢ 
ee taaloands 4 9 3 1 cs 
peeks g 12 19 37 37 394 
Pee 2,151,000 2,860,000 4,430,000 8,294,515 8,649,995 8,685,970 
Pt Sea 550,000 550,000 500,000 1,602,000 1,602,000 1,695,000 
puateieceat 16,000 76,000 15,000 5,000 5,000 15,000 
PELE 268,875 238 333 233,157 224,176 233,784 212.717 


(224,770 sq. ft. 








Merchandise Storage in Chicago, 


Space by Plants (square feet) 


1916-1927 




















rented by one company is 1,245,000 
sq. ft.; the minimum is 7500 sq. ft.; 
the average of all companies renting 
was 215,119 sq. ft. 





bonded space of these companies is 
101,450 sq. ft., or 1 per cent of total 


space. 


1916" 1918" 1920” 1922” 1924” 1927¢ 
I ot a ds ae 26 21 38 98 98 734 
NS re 550,000 550,000 500,000 600,000 600 000 650,000 
PEINIMAUEE SORCO POF PIMME ...cccccccccccccceccces 16,000 30,000 15,000 9,000 2,000 10,000 
ee ee We en gk i cedsnwewsetenecs 82,731 136,190 116,579 84,638 88,265 119,015 
‘Data from “Transfer and Storage” Directory, New York. 
‘Data from Directory of Distribution and Warehousing, New York. 
“Data from questionnaire. 
“Includes three plants operated by cold storage companies. 
Merchandise Storage in the Chicago Region (Exclusive of Chicago)’ 
Space by Companies 
1916" 1918" 1920" 1922" 1924” 1927¢ 
Number of campanies (no space given).......... a i as - 
eee ir UID gos so sb boon ace eSeareadcn l 1 3 7 
I a a Ao et 200,000 200,000 261,000 372,000 
Maximum SSD DOP GOURD 6. cviccaccdccescecvn 20,000 200,000 210,000 210,000 
Minimum space per company ................e-- 15,000 10,000 
Average space per cap shane ME Te ns 87,000 93,143 
The Chicago Region is the area within a radius of ‘50-60 miles of Chicago. 
No data. 
‘Data from Directory of Distribution and Warehousing, New York. 
° Data from questionnaire, 
Merchandise Storage in the Chicago Region (Exclusive of Chicago) 
Space by Plants 
1916" 1918" 1920? 1922" 1924” 1927¢ 
I Ne ae i 1 1 o J 
Maximum space per plant .............cccececee 200,000 200,000 90 000 90,000 
Minimum space per plant ..............e.ece00- 15,000 10,000 
Average I I i ae ok haat a 52,200 41,335 
‘No data. 
‘Data from Directory of Distribution and Warehousing, New York. 
° Data from questionnaire. 
of total space in Chicago is rented While all warehouse companies Accessions 
Nara NT; . as ° 7 en — 
ite a : the thirty “nine are bonded under State law, only CCESSIONS to general merchan- 
mercnandlis farenous ; c S . ‘ . > waawea te 1 sae 
rent s ° re yon compan’®® four merchandise warehouses operate dise space by years is indicated, 
cold yen Ragen gut bonded space under the Federal for those plants now in existence, In 
° ) ‘ . > « ‘ a¢ ~ c oc y e 
um rin ra rior gga Wareh pow d United the chart on page 38. Where date of 
er > é S > > Ss é . y ° Ss © * S > . . | - _s 
et - a oe rs a on a aeons plant construction is not specified, 
ee ee © maxim’m States Customs bond. The total date of the establishment of the com- 


pany is used, or the date when he 
plant came into use for storage pur- 


poses. 
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Above, chart showing accessions to general 
merchandise space in Chicago—(plants in 
existence in 1927) 


There seem to have been two pe- 
riods of considerable building activ- 
ity; just before and after 1900, and 
from 1913 through 1920, the war 
years. Approximately fifty per cent 
of the total space in existence in 1927 
was added in the years 1913-1920 in- 
clusive. 


Trend of Location 


ROM the data of accessions to 

space by years an attempt is 
made to indicate the trend of location 
of plants by building periods. This, 
of course, takes no account of plants 
which may have been lost by fire or 
retirement from use before 1927. 

In the first building period repre- 
sented by existing plants constructed 
between 1869 and 1900, no plants 
were built north of Center Street, 
west of Ashland Avenue or south of 
Sixteenth Street. The greatest con- 
centration is at the mouth of the Chi- 
cago River and on the North Branch 
between Kinzie Street and Chicago 
Avenue. A secondary development lies 
along the South Branch to Sixteenth 
Street. 

The general plan of construction 
follows the water courses. The river 
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Left, a map showing 
Chicago’s merchandise 
warehouse locations 
with relatior to the 
terminal railroad lay- 
out 
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from the junction of the two branches 
to the mouth is the center about which 
these early plants cluster. 

In the second building period, 1902- 
1912, the plants show a wider scatter- 
ing, south to Forty-third Street, west 
to Western Avenue, but come closer in 
on the North Side to a point just 
south of Division Street on the river. 
The greatest space concentration is at 
the mouth of the river, as in the first 
period, and the secondary development 
is south along the river, with a wider 
scattering of plants than in the first 
period. 

The period of 1913-1919—the great- 
est in amount of space added—again 
sees no extension to the north beyond 
the point established in the first pe- 
riod. A cluster of eight plants is 
found alongside older plants on the 
North Branch between Kinzie and 
Chicago Avenues. A second grouping 
of thirteen plants is found south of 
the Loop between Harrison and Six- 
teenth Streets. 

Still another concentration is found 
in and near the Central Manufactur- 
ing District at 39th and State Streets, 
with a scattering of plants south and 
west around this point. Fifteen plants 
were built in this period south of 
Sixteenth Street. This development 
reaches south to 79th Street and west 
to California Avenue. 


More Recently 


Ty HE most recent period, 1919-1925, 
shows only one new development— 
a cluster of plants still further west 
at Central Park Avenue along the line 
of the drainage canal. No further 
progress is made toward the south, 
and new plants come in alongside the 
old ones in the pattern already set. 

In the later building periods the 
merchandise warehouse becomes, to a 
large degree, divorced from water 
transportation. While there is some 
tendency to follow manufacturing de- 
velopment, or to take advantage of a 
particularly fortunate transportation 
arrangement, the wholesale district 
just north of the Loop and in the Loop 
seems to hold these plants with mag- 
netic force either near its center or 
on its outer edge.* 

Controlling site location within the 
city of Chicago are such factors as 
local transportation, accessibility to 
the wholesale district and to process- 
ing industries, land values, and traffic 
congestion. No attempt has been 
made to examine in detail the effect 
of any one of the above factors on 
plant location. The relation of plant 
locations to the terminal transporta- 


— 


*A large new plant scheduled for building 
will be located at Austin Avenue, Illinois, 
VOricans and Kingsbury Streets, near the junc- 
tion of the two branches of the Chicago River. 
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Map showing location of merchandise warehouses in Chicago at different 


periods 1869-1900; 


tion system is revealed in the map on 
page 38. 

Out of seventy-nine plants, only two 
showed no railroad connection. Forty- 
four had service on one railroad, 


1902-1912; 1913-1919; 


1919-1925 


thirteen on more than one road, six- 
teen had Belt Line service, eleven had 
tunnel service (subway freight ser- 
vice), while only two reported a water 
connection. 


New Warehouse Company Opens Business in Detroit 


A new concern has entered the stor- 
age field in Detroit—the Addison Stor- 
age Company, Inc., with offices and ware- 


house at 2435 Beecher Street, on the 
Michigan Central Railroad. The firm 


is capitalized at $10,000, of which $9,200 
has been subscribed and paid. The in- 
corporation is for a term of thirty years. 

C. M. Cavanagh, 5230 Linwood Ave- 
nue, holds ninety shares of the capital 
stock, with R. I. Cavanagh, same ad- 
dress, and Ivan Cavanagh, 4302 Six- 
teenth Street, holding one share each. 

R. I. Cavanagh is general manager. 





Before organizing the new firm he was 
engaged in the moving business, ware- 
housing his stock first with the River- 
side Storage & Cartage Co., Inc., and 
later with the Michigan Terminal Ware- 
house. 

The Addison Storage Co. will do a 
combination moving and storage busi- 
ness in the household goods field, operat- 
ing three vans at the outset and doing 
both local and long distance hauling. 
The warehouse is a one-story structure, 
60 by 128 feet, containing about 8000 
square feet of floor space. 
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FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 





Search of Contents 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
] Werchousing: Is there a law 

whereby a warehouse is not allowed 
to unpack such as barrels, boxes, etc., 
when goods are to be sold, and search 
the contents? 

My impression is that the warehouse- 
man is entitled to all he can possibly re- 
ceive on such goods and surely if he is 
not allowed to unpack and list all these 
goods, he is actually receiving nothing 
for what might bring several dollars.— 
W.C. Reebie & Brothers. 

ANSWER: The law provides that before 
selling stored goods to satisfy a valid 
lien a warehouseman shall give written 
notice to the person on whose account 
the goods are held. Also notification 
should be given to any other person 
known by him to claim an interest in 
the goods. This notice should be sent to 
the last known address of the party or 
parties, and generally it should be sent 
by registered mail. 

There is no provision which permits 
the warehouseman to search the con- 
tents of the packages. Neither do I find 
any cases on this subject. However, 
under the circumstances that the goods 
are to be sold for storage charges, it 
seems that a warehouseman is render- 
ing a valuable service when he unpacks 
the goods in an attempt to obtain the 
highest prices. In fact, in the majority 
of States the law permits him to do so. 

On the other hand, the owner may 
legally object to the warehouseman 
searching his property, if for instance he 
fails to receive the notification. If a 
clause is inserted in the contract, by 
which the owner gives the warehouse- 
man authority to unpack the goods and 
search them, if the storage charges are 
unpaid, then the warehouseman avoids 
the possibility of liability in all in- 
stances. 


Liability for Theft 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Kindly inform me 
when a warehouseman is liable for loss 
of goods by theft. Please cite cases.— 
Reynolds Buzard. 

ANSWER: In a leading case, Edwards 
v. Cleveland Mill & Powder Co., 138 S. 
1. 131, the Court quoted: 

“A warehouseman is not liable as an 
insurer of the goods unless he makes 
himself so by the terms of his contract, 
nor for loss of or injury to the goods 
due to an act of God or of the public 
enemy, nor for losses due to inherent 
defects in the goods or other cases not 
due to negligence on his part. He is 


By Leo T. Parker 


nd 





required to exercise ordinary care in the 
custody of the goods, by which is meant 
that degree of care which ordinarily 
prudent warehousemen are accustomed 
to exercise in regard to similar goods 
under like circumstances.” 

In other words, a warehouseman is 
required by the law to exercise the same 
degree of care as would be used by a 
reasonably prudent man to safeguard 
his own property under the _ identical 
circumstances. 

Cases on the subject are: 256 Pac. 
769; 1387 Atl. 596; 218 N. Y. S. 61; 90 
N. Y. 4; 142 N. Y. S. 36; 297 S. W. 670; 
27 F. (3d) 4; and 117 So. 600. 

[Editor’s note: See Mr. Parker’s gen- 
eral article on this subject beginning on 
page 18.] 








What Don’t You Know? 


R. PARKER answers legal 
questions on _ warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








Goods Not in the Boxes 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Can we protect our- 
selves against claims for goods supposed 
to be missing from packages, boxes, 
trunks, etc., received by us for storage 
and specified in warehouse receipts un- 
der circumstances where the packages 
do not contain the goods specified in the 
receipts?—George Fireproof Warehouse 
Co. 

ANSWER: The laws relating to ware- 
house receipts provide that warehouse 
receipts need not be in any particular 
form but every such receipt. must em- 
body within its written or printed 
terms: (1) the location of the ware- 
house where the goods are stored; (2) 
the date of issue of the receipt; (3) the 
consecutive number of the receipt; (4) 
a statement whether the goods received 
will be delivered to the bearer, to a spe- 
cified person, or to a specified person or 
his order; (5) the rate of storage 
charges; (6) a description of the goods 
or of the packages containing them. 
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The leading case on this subject is 
Hole & Others v. Milwaukee Dock Co., 
29 Wis. 482. Here it was disclosed that 
a warehouseman issued a receipt which 
specified that he had received for stor- 
age a specified number of boxes con- 
taining named goods. The holder of the 
receipt indorsed it as security for money 
advanced by a third party on the faith 
of the correctness of the receipt. When 
the holder of the receipt presented it to 
the warehouseman it was discovred that 
the boxes did not contain the kind of 
goods specified in the receipts. The 
holder of the receipts sued the ware- 
houseman. However, the Court held the 
warehouseman bound only to deliver the 
exact packages received, irrespective of 
the notations on the receipts. 


A Common Carrier 
EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 


Warehousing: We have a law suit 
the facts of which are briefly as follows: 
We had goods on our truck and were 
proceeding within the speed limits on 
the right side of the street when a whee! 
came off the truck and the goods being 
transferred were badly damaged. There 
was no allegation of negligence on our 
part and the whole issue in the case 
was whether or not we are common car- 
riers. Can you advise us?—Richmond 
Transfer & Storage Co. 

ANSWER: In a leading case, Burnett v. 
Riter, 276 S. W. 347, a higher Court 
said: 

“A common carrier is one who is en- 
gaged in the transportation of persons 
or things from place to place for hire, 
and who holds himself out to the public 
as ready and willing to serve the public 
indifferently, in the particular line in 
which he is engaged. . . . The real test 
of whether one is a common carrier is 
whether he holds himself that he will, 
so long as he has room, carry for hire 
persons or goods brought to him for tha: 
purpose.” 

Also, in the recent case of State v. 
Boyd, 209 N. W. 872, a motor truck op- 
erator was held to be a common carrier 
although he refused to haul for person: 
whose business he did not solicit. He 
did not operate between fixed termini or 
on a schedule, but his business was haul- 
ing goods for others generally. 

Therefore it is quite apparent that 
it is not necessary to operate between 
fixed termini and on schedule for you to 
be liable as a common carrier. 

See coming article in Distribution and 
Warehousing on this subject—in the 
December issue. 
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Degree of Care Required of 
Owner of Small Warehouse 


Tm HE recent case of Oktibbeha County 

. Warehouse Co. v. J. C. Page & Co., 
117 So. 834, is unusually important be- 
cause in this case the Court in effect held 
that the owner of a small warehouse is 
not legally bound to exercise the same de- 
gree of care as the owner of a large 
warehouse. 

The facts are that on Sept. 4, 1927, 
about 5 o’clock in the morning, a ware- 
house containing only approximately 
$5,000 worth of merchandise was discov- 
ered to be on fire. The warehouse with 
its contents was destroyed. In the evi- 
lence it was shown that the walls were 
constructed of brick, and that its roof 
was of metal; that its windows were 
protected by metal shutters, which re- 
mained closed; that there were venti- 
lators, properly screened, in the roof; 
that the warehouse had been operated 
for a long time before the fire; that the 
building was kept clean and free from 
dirt and debris; that there was adequate 
connection with the city’s water mains; 
that water barrels filled, with two buck- 
ets to each barrel, were placed at con- 
venient points throughout the building. 

In fact the evidence proved that no 
detail of protection to make the building 
safe from fire was omitted by the ware- 
houseman, except that he did not employ 
a night watchman, because the income 
from the warehouse was not sufficient 
ordinarily to justify the expense. Also, 
testimony was introduced showing that 
on the day prior to the fire a warehouse 
employee had smelled smoke but failed 
to report it to the warehouseman. 

The owner of the destroyed goods sued 
to recover the loss. He contended that a 
reasonably prudent warehouseman 
would have maintained a night watch- 
man; that the man on duty at the ware- 
house during the daytime, just about 
noon on the day before the fire, while at 
the warehouse, smelled an odor which 
he thought to be something burning and 
gave no alarm; and that the fact of the 
fire itself demonstrated some lack of 
care on the part of the warehouseman 
which would have been exercised by a 
reasonably prudent man. 

The warehouseman argued that he 
was not liable because he had exercised 
the reasonable care any prudent person 
would have used under similar circum- 
stances. 

The lower Court held the warehouse- 
man liable, but the higher Court re- 
versed this verdict and, in relieving the 
warehouseman of liability, said: 

“The main point of attack as tending 
to show appellant’s [warehouseman’s] 
failure to exercise such care as a rea- 
sonably careful owner of similar goods 
would exercise is the fact that there was 
no watchman on guard at night, and 
that the appellant [warehouseman] de- 
pended upon the police officials of the 
city for such protection. There 
are no circumstances tending to explain 
to us how the fire originated. . . . As 
to how the fire originated is the wildest 
speculation. . We do not think that 
the evidence of the weigher that he 
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thought he smelled something burning 
some 17 or 18 hours before the fire, or 
the fact of the fire, together with the 
fact that no night watchman was em- 
ployed, constitutes any degree of negli- 
gence on the part of the warehouse com- 
pany. . We do not think the ware- 
house company in this case has failed to 
exercise that care in its warehouse 
which the owner would have exercised 
had the goods been in his possession. 
Would J. C. Page & Co. [owner] have 
employed a night watchman to watch 
during the still hours of the night, at a 
time when the . [merchandise] was 
securely located in a building composed 
of brick walls, with a fireproof or metal 
roof, and no place of entrance, save at 
the doors, which were securely shut and 
locked, protecting that within from out- 
side or extraneous things, and nothing to 
arouse any suspicion at the time of the 
close of the day’s business that anything 
unusual was about to happen? .. . 
Common human experience teaches us 
that negligence may not be based on 
trifles, but must be based upon those 
things which should arouse the attention 
of a reasonably prudent person in the 
care of his own goods.” 


Storage Company Liable in $5,000 
Damages 


YENERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 
A man is liable in damages for in- 
juries sustained by an employee as a re- 
sult of negligence or lack of good judg- 
ment of the owner or his authorized 
agent, as the manager of the business. 

For instance, in Crews v. Schmucke 
Hauling & Storage Co., 8 S. W. (2d) 
624, it was disclosed that a storage com- 
pany was employed to move a safe, 
which was on the balcony of a building. 
The work was being done by the fore- 
man and two employees. The foreman 
was acting under the supervision of the 
manager of the storage company. The 
safe was somewhat more than five feet 
in height and weighed between 1500 and 
2000 pounds. A rigging was arranged 
for the moving of it out of the balcony, 
but it was found that the rigging was 
not high enough to move the safe in its 
upright position, and the manager of 
the storage company ordered the fore- 
man and his co-employees to roll the 
safe over, so the rigging could be hooked 
to it. The safe was too heavy to be thus 
handled by only three men. In turning 
the safe over, by reason of its weight, 
the foreman and his companions lost 
control of it and it fell over, scraping 
the foreman’s left leg from the thigh 
down to the knee, and also causing a 
fracture of the cuneiform bone of the in- 
step of his left foot. The injury to the 
foreman’s thigh gave him some pain, but 
it was superficial, and healed up in about 
a week and a half. By the fracture of 
the cuneiform bone of his left foot he 
was disabled from work for two months 
and four days. 

The lower Court held the storage com- 
pany liable in $10,000 damages, but the 
higher Court reduced the amount of the 
damages to $5,000, saying: 

“Measured by any general standard, 
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or by any particular standard as near 
as may be in any similar case, the ver- 
dict must be regarded as grossly ex- 
cessive.” 


Degree of Care Required to Maintain 
Elevator in Safe Condition 


N many instances warehousemen have 

been subjected to suits for damages 
as a result of injuries sustained by em- 
ployees who worked on elevators. 

It is well established that both the 
warehouseman and the owner of the 
building are bound to exercise only an 
ordinary degree of care to keep the ele- 
vators in safe condition. 

For example, in Blanco v. Marian Co., 
266 Pac. 798, an employee, who caught 
his foot in the side of an elevator, was 
seriously injured. 

The lower Court held the employee en- 
titled to damages on the grounds that 
the employer was bound to exercise “the 
highest degree of care and was respon- 
sible for the slightest negligence.” 

However, the higher Court reversed 
this decision and stated the law as fol- 
lows: 

“It was his duty to use reasonable 
care in the construction and mainte- 
nance of this elevator, to see that it was 
reasonably safe for the purpose for 
which it was used, and that the elevator 
shaft was protected by substantial and 
sufficient guard, door or gate, to pre- 
vent any one from falling into the shaft, 

The rule was correctly laid down 
that the owners of a building providing 
a freight elevator for the use and con- 
venience of their tenants to whom or to 
the employees of whom the actual op- 
eration of such an elevator was com- 
mitted, were bound to no more than 
ordinary care in the provision of sucn 
elevator and of the appliances by meau~ 
of which it was to be operated, and that 
the rule with relation to the highes:s 
degree of care to be employed by the 
owners of buildings in the maintenance 
and operation by themselves of passen- 
ger elevators had no application to this 
class of cases.” 


Custom Cannot Vary Law Relating 
to Bill of Lading 


i" REQUENTLY common carriers have 
adopted certain rules and customs in 
variance with the established law. It is 
important to know that customs of this 
kind do not change the legal rights of 
the parties. 

For instance, in the case of Hoyland 
Flour Mills v. Missouri Pae. R. Co., 5 
S. W. (2d) 125, it was held that a cus- 
tom of a railroad company sending its 
arrival notices before the shipment ac- 
tually arrived at its destination rendered 
the carrier liable as an insurer for loss 
or injury to the goods, although the con- 
signee failed to accept delivery within 
a reasonable period after receiving the 
notice. 

The facts are that a shipper billed 
two cars of flour from Kansas City to a 
consignee in New York for export, with 
provision in the bill of lading that the 
earrier should notify a named firm in 
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New York when the shipment arrived at 
the docks ready for transfer. The bill 
of lading also provided that the carrier 
would be liable as a warehouseman if 
the goods were not accepted within 
forty-eight hours after the arrival no- 
tice was sent to the consignee. 

When the shipment arrived at Crox- 
ton, N. J., near the docks, the carrier 
sent its regular “Arrival Notice,” which 
was acknowledged by the recipient in 
New York. Within a few hours after 
its arrival at Croxton the shipment was 
transferred to the docks. Before the 
flour was accepted for transfer by the 
New York consignee the docks burned 
and destroyed the flour. 

The carrier attempted to avoid 
liability on the grounds that the fire oc- 
curred forty-eight hours after the “Ar- 
rival Notice” was received by the party 
named in the bill of lading. 

The shipper contended that because 
the “Arrival Notice” was sent before 
the flour actually arrived at the docks, 
such notice was illegal. In holding the 
notice illegal, the Court said: 

“It is contended by the defendants 

that the notices served upon the Metro- 
politan Flour Mill & Grain Co. complied 
with the requirement of the bills of lad- 
ing for forty-eight hours’ notice of the 
arrival of the cars at destination and 
that, consequently, they were holding the 
flour as warehousemen at the time of its 
destruction and not as common carrier 
and that there is no liability. . . . Under 
the terms of the bills of lading, of 
course, there could not have been any 
delivery of the shipment at Croxton as 
it was necessary for the flour to be de- 
livered at the water-front. . We are 
of the opinion that the notices served 
upon the Metropolitan Flour Mill & 
Grain Co. did not comply with the re- 
quirement of the bills of lading. 
The notices of the arrival of the cars 
at Croxton cannot be treated as the giv- 
ing of the notices provided by the con- 
tract of carriage on account of the cus- 
tom of not giving notice of arrival of 
cars at the docks. It is not permissable 
to vary the requirements of a written 
contract by custom.” 


One Cent Per C. W. T. Reasonable 
Charge 


N State v. Great Northern Ry. Co., 
219 N. W. 295, the higher Court de- 
cided that one cent per c. w. t. is ade- 
quate charge for railroads that clean, 
mix and store wheat in transit. This 
Court explained its action by holding 
this rate reasonnble notwithstanding 
serious objection of the carriers, saying: 
“We are of the opinion that a charge 
of $6.30 per car for switching a dis- 
tance of some 180 feet to one-half mile 
is unreasonable in itself, and that the 
charge should not exceed $4 per car. 
The record shows that this ter- 

minal has now in operation four miles 
of trackage, costing $73,000, paid for 
and maintained by the State of North 
Dakota, and used by the defendants free 
of charge. It is clear, so far as this 
trackage is concerned, there is no cost 
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to the defendants [railroad company] 
and therefore this can be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the reasonable 
charge for the service. Again, the evi- 
dence shows that the facilities for han- 
dling grain at this public terminal now, 
when you consider the size of the city, 
the amount of general traffic, the con- 
gestion or lack of congestion, and all 
other features considered in determin- 
ing cost, are superior to those in many 
other terminals where the _ railroads 
charge only 1% cents for this transit 
service; that the roads can handle more 
cars in less time, at less cost, for less 
distance, and with less time for inspec- 
tion; that 75 per cent of the cars at the 
terminal are unloaded, etc., in forty- 
eight hours, as compared with seven 
days at Minneapolis and four or five 
days at Duluth, and that the roads grant 
this transit service now in interstate 
traffic for 1% cents.” 


Bank’s Claims Prior to Warehouseman’s 
Lien 


i~ circumstance by which a ware- 
houseman may forfeit his ware- 
house lien on goods for storage charges 
is disclosed in the recent case of Plant- 
ers’-Farmers’ Warehouse Co. of Louis- 
vile v. Citizens’ Bank of Falmouth, 6 
S. W. (2d) 720. 

The testimony disclosed that in 1920 
Browning and Monroe were engaged as 


partners. They became indebted to a 
bank in the sum of $16,000. The bank 
was not authorized to extend that 


amount of credit to an individual or 
firm, and the amount was split between 
the two, Monroe executing his note to 
the bank for $7,000 and Browning exe- 
cuting a similar note for $9,000. To se- 
cure this indebtedness the firm executed, 
acknowledged, and delivered to the bank 
a mortgage on certain merchandise 
owned personally by the partners. This 
mortgage was not put to record until 
April 18, 1923. 

Therefore, the mortgage had no pri- 
ority over other claims against the part- 
nership incurred before the mortgage 
was recorded in 1923. 

In the latter part of 1920 the part- 
nership of Browning and Monroe re- 
ported publicly that the partnership 
assets were purchased by Browning. 
Later Browning sold a quantity of the 
merchandise and stored the balance in 
his own name in a warehouse. 

However, testimony was introduced to 
show that the warehouseman was in- 
formed that Monroe possessed partner- 
ship interest in the goods. Soon after- 
ward Monroe notified the warehouse by 
letter of his partnership interest in the 
stored goods. 

Browning became insolvent and litiga- 
ton arose over the rights of the bank 
and the warehouseman. The bank con- 
tended that as the warehouseman was 
informed of the partnership interest in 
the goods its mortgage claim was prior 
to the warehouse storage charges, be- 
cause partnership property always is 
applicable to payment of partnership 
debts. 
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In holding the bank’s claim prior to 
the warehouseman’s lien the Court said: 

“In order to discharge himself from 
liabilities to which a person may be 
subject as partner, every partner has 
the right to have the property of the 
partnership applied in payment of the 
debts and liabilities of the firm. 
If the warehouse company believed that 
Browning was the sole owner and, with- 
out notice of the partnership, and rely- 
ing on its factor’s lien, granted indul- 
gence to Browning, both Browning and 
Monroe would be estopped from assert- 
ing the partnership lien to the prejudice 
of the warehouse. . On the other 
hand, it is shown that the warehouse 
officials regarded Browning highly. . 
Also Monroe is positive that Browning 
introduced him to the warehouse firm as 
‘his partner’ . . and Browning . 
is certain that he informed them that 
Monroe was his partner. . If these 
statements are true, the warehouseman 
had notice of the partnership.” 


To Provide Warehouse Locations 


Factory & Warehouse Locations, Inc., 


has been organized in Chicago, with 
offices at 35 East Wacker Drive, to 


‘é 


a complete service, national in 

manufacturers, chambers of 
commerce, industrial associations and 
city builders” in finding “the correct 
geographical and economic location for 
a factory, a branch factory, or ware- 
house.” 

The president is Joel C. Erickson, for 
a number of years sales manager and 
engineer for the Central Manufacturing 
District of Chicago and assistant secre- 
tary of the Union Stock Yard & Transit 
Co. and the Chicago Junction Railway. 
The vice-president is Huntington B. 
Henry, who has been the assistant sales 
manager and a member of the board of 
directors of the United States Cold 
Storage Co., Chicago and Kansas City. 


provide 
scope, to 


Railway to Build a Warehouse 


The Pere Marquette Railway has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a warehouse, for both cold and dry 
storage, at Williams Street and the 
Pere Marquette tracks, Detroit. It will 
be operated by Abraham Schefman. 

The building will cost approximately 
$250,000 and will be 60 by 160 feet, 
with four floors and a full basement. 
It will be constructed throughout of con- 
crete, faced with brick. The capacity 
will be 250 cars of cold storage mer- 
chandise and 75 cars of dry storage. 

It is planned to have the structure 
ready for operation by Jan. 15. 


Cornwall Recovered 


J. H. Cornwall, president of the Jen- 
nings-Cornwall Warehouse Co., Salt 
Lake City, who was seriously hurt in 
an automobile accident several months 
ago, has entirely recovered from the in- 
juries he sustained and is again at his 
office. 
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of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


),OR the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 

important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 

a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 

There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 
discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By PuiLie L. SNIFFIN 


Developments are following one another at 
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Improving Deliveries. 


CAREFUL observer of 
truck operation by larger ware- 
house owners will notice a num- 
distinct trends in thought con- 
being reflected in the methods 
and better 


her of 
tinually 
used by the leaders in new 
developments. 

We who are anxious to keep up with 
the modern thought of the delivery sub- 
ject are much interested in these trends. 
This writer believes that one very im- 
portant purpose of this series of articles 
is to digest such broad trends which he 
observes and thus constantly to keep 
the reader informed on the latest ideas 
and practice in this field. 

This article will therefore be devoted 
to a number of miscellaneous phases of 
the subject which, although each may 
not justify a complete article, all are im- 
portant to the general scheme of keeping 
our point of view always up to the 
minute. 

Bonuses or Salary Increases? 
\ ANY operators, for instance are 
trending away from the bonus plan 
idea and substituting for it a system of 
salary increases which, although accom- 


plishing about the same purpose, seem 
to offer greater advantages. 
Although bonuses of various’ kinds 


have been widely used to promote safe 
driving, there are evidences of a reaction 
against this form of accident prevention 
effort. Back of this reaction is the 
belief among some operators that the 
results produced by the safety bonus are 
not in proportion to the cost and that 
the money can be distributed to better 
advantage as salary increases. 

Without attempting to 
merits of the criticisms of 
plan it is sufficient to say here that 
the proponents of the salary increase 
method maintain that the bonus does not 
provide the driver with a continuous 
incentive to drive safely and that it is 


discuss’. the 
the bonus 


difficult to devise a plan of payment that 
is fair to all the men. 
crease method, 


The salary in- 


it is contended, overcomes 


motor 
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THIS MONTH 


Drivers’ Salaries. 


these and other 

Where salary adjustments have re- 
placed the safety bonus a careful and 
detailed history usually is kept of each 
driver, including complete information 
regarding any accidents in which he 
may be involved as well as any other 
data throwing light on his ability. 
Periodically these records are reviewed 
by the management, special attention 
being given to accidents, and salary in- 
creases granted to those who _ have 
arned them. One of the essential fea- 
tures of the plan is that the drivers not 
only understand its working thoroughly 
but also that they be convinced that it is 
administered fairly. If he gets an in- 
crease he should understand why and, 
if he does not, he should be similarly 
informed. 

This plan provides a continuous in- 
centive to safe driving inasmuch as a 


man’s accident record is an important 
factor in his advancement. Moreover, 


as each man’s case is considered sepa- 
rately, it perhaps provides fairer treat- 
ment than is possible with a bonus plan, 
when the drivers are handled as a group. 
Of course the safety bonus has much to 
recommend it or it would not be so wide- 
ly employed, but the fact that it has 
been replaced by the salary increase 
method in a number of fleets indicates 
that the subject of how best to provide 
drivers with a monetary incentive to 
safe operation is worthy of careful! 
study. 


Local Associations Helpful 


|: 4" XECUTIVES of warehouse concerns 
4 operating larger fleets of vehicles 
will be especially interested in the valu- 
able services which are lately being 
rendered by local fleet operators’ associ- 
ations In various cities. 

While each particular line of business 
using truck fieets has its own special! 
motor transportation problems, it also 
has many others which are more or less 
common to all lines of business operat- 
ing fleets. As a general rule these 


objections to the bonus. 


Scrapping Vehicles 


common problems, which to a large ex- 
tent have to do with maintenance, can 
be overcome more effectively and more 
quickly through the cooperative action 
of the fleet operators in a city rather 
than by individual effort. To make this 
cooperative action possible, however, 
some medium must be provided through 
which fleet operators can exchange ideas 
and experiences. 

Such mediums for the interchange of 
information among fleet operators al- 
ready have been established in a number 
of cities where men responsible for the 
maintenance of motor truck fleets have 
banded together in local associations, 
such as those in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and Detroit. 

The constructive work that these as- 
sociations are doing indicates that much 
can be accomplished in this manner to 
reduce the cost and improve the quality 
of motor transportation. Moreover the 
record of accomplishment that these as- 
sociations have to their credit is a strong 
recommendation for the formation of 
similar organizations in cities where 
none now exists. 

No elaborate machinery is needed for 
an organization of this character, nor 
should the job of managing it and carry- 
ing on its activities prove a burden to 
any of its officers or membership. The 
aim should be simply to provide a meet- 
ing place where operators can get to- 


gether regularly for informal discussion 
of maintenance and other phases of 
motor transportation. In this way in- 


timate friendship is developed and mu- 
tual acquaintance is promoted and com- 
mon confidence is created. All these are 
essential to the purposes of the associ- 
ation; otherwise the discussions will not 
be characterized by the frankness re- 
quired if the maximum benefits are to 
be obtained. 

In order to stimulate frankness on the 
part of those participating in the dis- 
cussion it is desirable to limit attendance 
to members and to limit membership to 
those connected directly with the mainte- 
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This is the latest van of the Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., and is used almost exclusively in long distance moving, with radio advertising 


being used to get jobs for it. 


Mounted on a White chassis, model 58, 3 tons, which is 


equipped with pneumatic tires and Westinghouse air brake equipment, the body is 


7 feet by 7 feet by 15 feet 6 inches back of the driver’s seat, made by the Bender 


Body Co. of Cleveland. It follows the specifications of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., so 

that eventually it may be painted with AVLInc colors when this long distance 

removals agency of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association extends its 
operations to include Texas 


nance of truck fleets. For the same 
reason minutes or other records of the 
discussions are ordinarily undesirable. 
The members attend the meetings as in- 
dividuals and not as representatives of 
the companies by whom they are em- 


ployed; and this, together with the 
friendly basis on which the members 
meet, operates to prevent  indiscreet 


questions relative to prices on equip- 
ment and supplies. 

If more information on a particular 
subject is desired than the membership 
can provide from its own knowledge, an 
outside expert can be requested to speak 
at a meeting. In the New York associ- 
ation, and perhaps in some others aiso, 
such an invitation can be extended only 
by the president with the approval of 
the members. In such cases it has been 
found that the “outside” speaker opens 
up. and talks more frankly than he 
otherwise would, because of the in- 
formality of the meeting and the lack 
of minutes. 

If there is no such organization in 
your city, we suggest that you investi- 
gate the desirability of forming one. 
The membership doesn’t have to be large 
to make the association worth while—in 
fact too large a membership tends to 


destroy the informality which is_ s9 
essential. 
The benefits that members are de- 


riving from existing associations are an 
assurance that any efforts which fleet 
operators make along similar lines in 
cities where there are no such organiza- 
tions at the present time will be well 
repaid. 

A System for Scrapping Trucks 


NE of the most interesting view- 
points on the ever-present problem 
of “when to scrap trucks” is the system 


now being used vy a concern in Water- 
town, Mass. This system has_ been 
found to work so satisfactorily, and it 
is so typical of what may be done by 
any concern using trucks, that it is 
worth a brief description here. 

The fleet comprises twenty-four light 
trucks. One truck is purchased each 
month in trade for one of the twenty- 
four, so that each truck is used for just 
two years. 

Two mechanics maintain the fleet, 
taking care of greasing, minor adjust- 
ments and trouble shooting. During the 
two-year period of service no major re- 
pairs are necessary—not even carbon 
and valve jobs; replacement of trans- 
mission bands and timers constitute the 
majority of jobs performed, except ad- 
justments. 

Bodies are not traded in with chassis 
and when a truck is purchased the body 
is removed from the truck and repaired, 
painted and _ relettered before being 
mounted on the new chassis. 

The cost of changing, painting and 
lettering is approximately $150, and 
bodies last indefinitely when cared for in 
this manner. The price of $150 includes 
the placing of the “Cat and Kittens” 
trade mark of the company on the sides 
of the body. This item alone which cost 
$40 formerly, due to intricacy of the 
design, has been reduced to $7.50 by 
use of decalcomanias. 

The average mechanical condition of 
the fleet remains uniform and the cost 
of maintenance is practically uniform, 
month by month, because of the monthly 
trade-in. Due to this fact no deprecia- 
tion is charged and the amount paid 
for the new truck minus the trade-in 
allowance for the old vehicle replaces 
the usual depreciation item. 

Careful and experienced drivers are 
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partly responsible for the fact that 
trucks can be operated for two years 
with only minor repairs. The length of 
service of the present group of drivers 
averages from twelve to fourteen years. 


A Helpful Cost System 


rIXHE Pennsylvania Motor Truck As- 

sociation, 5301 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, has developed a cost sys- 
tem which is intended to apply to all 
users of motor vehicles and which, for 
general purposes, is most satisfactory. 
It includes four forms: 

1. Motor Vehicle Daily Operating 
Report. 

2. Depreciation Record of Vehicles. 

3. Monthly Record of Trucks. 

4. Monthly Summary of All Trucks. 

The Motor Vehicle Daily Operating 
Report is in card form and filled out 
daily by the driver. 

The Depreciation Record of Vehicle is 
used to compute the indirect or standing 
charges against it. One of these de- 
preciation records is filled out for each 
vehicle. 

The Monthly Record of Truck provides 
for the daily entry of the work done by 


the truck and direct costs chargeable 


to it. 

The Monthly Summary of all Trucks 
is a recapitulation of the totals taken 
from the Monthly Record of Truck 
forms, with the addition of garage and 
service costs and standing charges. At 
the extreme right, columns are provided 
for computing unit costs. Each truck 
has one line on this Monthly Summary 
recapitulation. 

With the exception of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Daily Operating Report, all forms 
are arranged for loose leaf binding. 

Details and sample forms of this sys- 
tem may be obtained by interested con- 
cerns by addressing the association. Or 
the writer will obtain them and send 
them to any reader who desires them. 

Another valuable contribution which 
should interest all truck users is a 
brochure issued by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., entitled “Safety—Pre- 
venting Commercial Vehicle Accidents.”’ 
This document recites many plans which 
may be used to reduce vehicle accidents, 
including bonuses, contests, driver in- 
centive ideas, educational programs, etc. 
Copies will be obtained by the writer 
and sent to any concerns that request 
them. 


Anticipating Future Needs 


ROBABLY the most serious problem 

before delivery executives at this time 
is that of providing some means whereby 
delivery facilities may be changed or 
adjusted gradually to meet new condi- 
tions and without incurring serious set- 
backs. 

It is somewhat of a question as to 
how detailed an analysis of future needs 
any individual concern can afford to 
make. Sometimes it is found that the 
expense of conducting such a system is 
out of proportion to the value received 
from it. 

However, those who are beginning 
to recognize the great importance of 
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this angle of deliveries will be inter- 
ested in this brief review of a system 
which has been devised and used with 
remarkably good results by the Strouss- 

Hirshberg Co., department store of 
Youngstown, Ohio. The _ system _in- 
volves many points which are easily 
adaptable to any business. At least, the 
amount of detail which this concern has 
found it profitable to go in for to serve 
this purpose, will indicate the desir- 
ability to all operators of making some 
provision for gaging the future. 

Delivery statistics, truck costs and 
departmental budgeting combine to en- 
able the Strouss-Hirshberg store not 
only to check truck performance and 
control delivery expense but to trace de- 
livery and business trends with great 
accuracy. 

“To be able to trace business trends 
is a very important part of our busi- 
ness,” says R. M. Brown, delivery super- 
intendent, “because by knowing before- 
hand of tendencies making for changes 
from normal we are able to adjust our 
facilities gradually and without incur- 
ring serious setbacks.” 

Every month the accounting depart- 
ment of Strouss-Hirshberg submits to the 
management an analysis of the dis- 
tribution of total delivery expense on a 
monthly and cumulative basis for the 
fiscal year to date. This analysis gives 
a comparison against the same month 
and the same cumulative period of the 
previous year in dollars and per cent. 

Forty-nine items are contained on 
this statement, and of these items No. 1 

the grand total delivery expense—and 
No. 2—the ratio of this expense to net 
sales—provide the key to the whole 
analysis. Each of the items on the re- 
port serves as an explanation of a cer- 
tain situation. They show what costs 
are and are not properly chargeable to 
delivery expense, ratio of deliveries to 
number of sales, total number of pack- 
ages delivered, cost per package, number 
of packages delivered per route and car 
used, ete. 

By having this information presented 
monthly and cumulatively, and being 
familiar with general business condi- 
tions in any particular month, the man- 
agement is in a position to determine 
whether its deliveries are being handled 
at the minimum of expense, to follow 
business trends, to check package cost, 
to determine whether the proper force 
is maintained to handle the work effi- 
ciently, and finally how its percentage 
of deliveries to total number of sales 
compares with last year. 

The chart presents a broad picture 
of Strouss-Hirshberg delivery conditions. 
It shows the ratio of net delivery ex- 
pense to sales; provides figures on gross 
and net sales and per cent of packages 
delivered in relation to each; number 
of packages delivered; outside de- 
liveries; cost per package; and detailed 
expenditures for special classes of de- 
liveries. Any variation among these 
several items can be detected readily 
and traced to its source. 


Inasmuch as the monthly figures vary 
according to the season of the year and 
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Here is one of the newest 
fleet of the Zaban Storage Co. 


types of moving equipment in Atlanta—added to the 
suilt on a 4-cylinder Mack bus chassis mounted on 


pneumatic tires, the body was designed and built by the A. C. Miller Co. of Atlanta, 


and is of steel construction, with a capacity of 900 cubic feet. 


The van is elec- 


trically equipped throughout 


the number of special sales, they are 
of value mainly as a comparison with 
the same month of the previous year. 
The cumulative figure, however, serves 
as a barometer of ali conditions, par- 
ticularly general business and operating 
efficiency of the organization as it shows 
the ratio of expense of the current year 
to date against the same period of the 
previous year. It is considered a safe 
guide, as the peak periods are generally 
the same for each year. If the cumula- 
tive figures show an extreme variation, 
the management proceeds to investigate. 

Determination as to whether the 
proper force is maintained to handle de- 
liveries efficiently or whether delivery 
routes require revisions to meet chang- 
ing conditions can be based largely on 
that section of the chart showing the 
number of packages delivered per route. 
Knowing the average amount of de- 
liveries that each route can be expected 
to accommodate, any great variation 
either way can be adjusted by cutting 
or increasing the route. This section 
from a package cost standpoint is also 
important. For example, an outlying 
route might show a decrease in de- 
liveries. This, because of the large sub- 
urban mileage entailed, would tend to 
increase the total net delivery expense 
and result in a higher unit cost. 

Another important factor responsible 
for the control and reduction of operat- 
ing costs of the entire organization was 
the establishment of a departmental 
budget. By means of this plan each 
department knows, among other things, 
how much of its budgeted operating ex- 
pense is allotted to delivery. 

As the records of unit deliveries by 
each of the company’s departments now 
cover a period of four years, the man- 
agement is equipped with a workable 
knowledge of departmental delivery re- 
quirements. Today variations in the 
established departmental ratios of the 
total delivery expenses are generally 
very slight. Readjustments, however, 
year if 
changing buying 


are made at the end of each 
necessary to 
habits. 


meet 


Herein lies a direct tie-up between 
accurate knowledge of delivery costs, 
their proper distribution and the sales 
department. By knowing the delivery 
expense of each department the manage- 
ment is enabled to price its merchandise 
to include this expense. 

Knowledge of the delivery require- 
ments of each department has also been 
found to be a big aid in determining 
truck needs. As examples, how many 
truck loads per department, which de- 
partment has the greatest need for de- 
livery service, and what type of equip- 
ment as to capacity and body style will 
best meet the actual conditions of the 
business. 

Warehouse owners can in many ways 
adapt this system of charts and records 
to a greater or lesser degree as needed, 
and the result of any study along this 
line should be well repaid by enabling 
the executives of the business the more 
intelligently to select and route equip- 
ment as well as to arrive at a definite 
knowledge of actual selling costs. 





Sustains City’s Right to Regulate Inter- 
state Motor Commerce 


§ inom United States Circuit Court of 
- Appeals for the Third Circuit, with- 
in which lies Philadelphia, handed down 
a decision on Oct. 1 to the effect that 
“in the absence of Federal legislation” 
covering the subject of regulation of 
vehicles using highways, a State—or a 
city to which the State has delegated 
power—may impose upon vehicles using 
highways, exclusively in interstate com- 
merce, regulations for insuring public 
safety and convenience, together with 
such a license fee as will reasonably 
defray expense of administering regula- 
tion and be a fair contributive share to 
the cost of constructing and maintain- 
ing public highways and facilities fur- 
nished, but this exercise of police power 
of State, the burdens imposed and de- 
mands made, must be reasonable. 

The case involved is American Motor 
Coast System, Inc., v. The City of Phil- 
adelphia. Although the plaintiff oper-. 
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Here is a job which Graham Motors, Inc., recently delivered to the Joplin Transfer 
& Storage Co., Joplin, Mo. Mounted on the Gramm bus type chassis with 210-inch 
wheelbase, the body is 16 feet long, 7 feet high and 7 feet 8 inches wide, with a 
capacity of 900 cubic feet. This body is of the Graham de luxe type, the sides being 
covered with Plymetl panels and a 21-candlepower dome light being installed inside 
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ates passenger buses for hire, the lan- 
guage of the Circuit Court’s decision ap- 
plies clearly to motor vehicles in gen- 
eral. 

The coach company sought to re- 
strain the city of Philadelphia from en- 
forcing an ordinance regulating and li- 
censing motor buses operating on the 
city streets. The District Court dis- 
missed the appellants’ bill, and this de- 
cree was affirmed by the Appellate 
Court, whereafter the coach company 
carried the case to the Circuit Court. 

The Philadelphia ordinance requires 
all owners of motor buses operated on 
the city streets, whether in intrastate 
or interstate business, to file certain in- 
formation as to the routes to be trav- 
eled, etc., and imposed a license fee of 
$50 on each bus. 

The coach company contended that 
the requirements imposed an undue bur- 
den on interstate commerce and so vio- 
lated the Constitution. The Circuit 
Court held that the fee was not an ex- 
cise on the privilege of engaging in in- 
terstate commerce but was based on the 
city’s actual expense incurred in en- 
forcing the ordinance, and was “a very 
reasonable license fee,” and that the 
passage of the ordinance requiring it 
“was a reasonable exercise of the mu- 
nicipal police power delegated by the 
Commonwealth.” 


New Hampshire Law Designed to 
Prevent Accidents 
ix comparison with the Massachusetts 
compulsory insurance law which has 


caused such an uproar in the Bay State, 
as outlined in the October issue of Dis- 


tribution and Warehousing, the New 
Hampshire statute has come in for 
praise. 


According to Edward C. Stone, who 
drafted the New Hampshire law, the 
latter is merely additional remedy for, 
or extension of, rights already held by 
the injured person. Under it a prelimi- 
nary hearing is given in which, if the 


Court rules against the defendant and 
he cannot show evidence of his financial 
responsibility to satisfy judgment, both 
owner 


and operator are penalized by 

















New Jersey Tax Held 
Unconstitutional 


_ New Jersey State law im- 
posing a mileage tax on motor 
vehicles engaged in_ interstate 
commerce between terminals with- 
in New Jersey and outside the 
State was declared unconstitu- 
tional in an opinion given by Mal- 
colm G. Buchanan, vice chancellor, 
in the Court of Chancery in Tren- 
ton on Oct. 11. 

The statute, enacted in 1927, pro- 
vided for a tax of 1% cents for 
each mile of New Jersey Highway 
traversed by every vehicle, and 
twenty-four trucking and bus com- 
panies filed action to restrain Wil- 
liam L. Dill, motor vehicle commis- 
sioner, from suspending their 
motor registrations for failure to 
pay the tax. In his opinion Vice 
Chancellor Buchanan said: 

“Common carriers in interstate 
commerce may properly be placed 
in a separate class and charged a 
rate higher than other vehicles, but 
it is not a reasonable classification 
to impose the tax only on common 
carriers and exempt all other ve- 
hicles, including carriers operated 
by private concerns and commer- 
cial trucks. These carry as heavy 
loads and are responsible for as 
much wear and tear on the high- 
ways as are common carriers.” 

The vice chancellor decided it 
was contrary to the Federal Con- 
stitution for a State to impose 
taxes, for use of its highways, on 
vehicles in interstate commerce 
and at the same time exempt ve- 
hicles doing business within the 
State only. 








the suspension of licenses and registra- 
tion of all motor vehicles of owner and 
of operator until such security is fur- 
nished. 

Inasmuch as the law is not made ap- 
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plicable until the first accident occurs, 
an owner may take the chance of operat- 
ing his car without liability insurance, 
or he will use greater caution to avoid 
any accident for which he might be 
held responsible for more than a small 
amount of security which he could easily 
put up. 

In this the voluntary method becomes 
not merely a measure for making own- 
ers financially responsible, but also 
strikes at the root of the evil—by operat- 
ing as an accident preventive measure. 
In a booklet compiled by insurance com- 
panies of which Mr. Stone is the head 
it says: “As we may prevent accidents 
we do not have to provide for financial 
responsibility.” 

One fundamental difference between 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
plans is the effect on losses and rates. 
The question is raised as to whether the 
experience, with everyone compelled to 
insure, can be better than the experience 
of those who have voluntarily insured 
for their own protection. ‘‘Must not the 
tendency of any legally compulsory law 
be to make the losses mount up, and 
thus cause increase of rates?” the Stone 
booklet asks. 

In regard to rate making another 
fundamental difference in the two State 
plans is pointed out. There is no mak- 
ing of rates by the insurance commis- 
sioner or other public official under the 
New Hampshire method as in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Connecticut has a law that goes one 
step further than New Hampshire, and 
has been in effect six months longer. It 
applies only to those owners and drivers 
who (1) shall have been convicted of 
(a) driving while intoxicated, (b) reck- 
less driving, or (c) running away after 
an accident; or (2) shall have caused 
either (a) personal injury, or (b) prop- 
erty damage to the amount of $100. No 
means of securing himself financially 
against a judgment is, therefore, re- 
quired before the owner or operator has 
his first accident unless he has come 
within the clutches of the criminal law. 
Herein also is an inducement to safety as 
in the New Hampshire law. As under 
the New Hampshire law the owner or 
driver who has already insured himself 
before any accident or conviction need 
pay no attention to the law until he has 
had his insurance bond or policy can- 
celed and is unable thereafter to secure 
either. 


New Models 


ARGO Motor Corp., Detroit—The 

Y initial offerings of this newly-formed 
treck division of the Chrysler Corp. con- 
sist of two delivery models—a %-ton 
and a %-ton. The smaller job, designed 
as the “Packet,” is powered with a 4- 
cylinder engine, while the %-ton 
“Clipper” has a 6-cylinder engine. Both 
are designed to deliver passenger car 
comfort and performance and for that 
reason the major units are derived from 
the various Chrysler passenger car lines, 
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with the necessary modifications to adapt 
them to commercial use. The chassis 
is developed from the Chrysler “65,” as 
is the engine. The “Packet” sells at 
$545 for the chassis, $795 for the panel 
and $895 for the glass side body. The 
“Clipper” sells for $725 for the chassis, 
$975 for the panel body and $1,075 for 
the glass side body. 

Graham Brothers, Detroit—A new 3- 
ton brings this company into the heavy- 
duty truck field. Chassis prices for the 
standard models without cab range from 


$1,745 to $1,970, f.o.b. Detroit. The 
wheelbases are 135 inches for dump 
bodies, semi-trailers and other heavy- 


duty work; 165 inches for 12-foot bodies, 
oil tank service, ete.; and 185 inches for 
hauling of more bulky commodities. 
Powered with a 6-cylinder engine, the 
new 3-ton is featured by 4-speed heavy- 
duty transmission and 4-wheel Lockheed 
hydraulic internal expanding’ brakes. 
The cabs have been’ designed _ to 
provide driver comfort comparable. with 
that of a passenger car, the seat backs 
and cushions being of sedan construction 
over well-padded springs. Standard tire 
equipment is 32 x 6 inches all around, 
with duals at the rear, mounted on disk 
wheels. Optical tire equipment at extra 
cost includes only pneumatics. The 
other two combinations are 34 x 7 all 
around with duals at the rear and 34 x 7 
front and 36 x 8 singles at the rear. 
The chassis weights for the three wheel- 
bases are 4225, 4520 and 4540 pounds 
respectively. 

International Motor Co., New York— 
To its line of commercial vehicles has 
been added the Mack Model BB, a high- 
performance 1144-ton which is expected 
to find its chief fields of application in 
heavy retail and special wholesale. de- 
livery. It has a 4-cylinder engine, 4- 
wheel service brakes, and a wheelbase 
of 165% inches, mounted on 32 x 6-inch 
pneumatic tires all around, single in 
front and dual in rear. The wheels 
are of the steel-spoked type. An express 
type of body is furnished at extra cost, 
the inside dimensions being 144 inches 
long, 70 inches wide, and 48% inches 
high to bows. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo 

~Model R-G has the largest load ca- 
pacity of any unit thus far produced by 
this company. It has a vehicle gross 
weight rating of 36,000 pounds. Allow- 
ing 16,000 pounds for chassis, cab, body 
and height, this leaves 20,000 pounds for 
pay load which may be carried within 
the vehicle gross weight rating, of 10 
tons. The chassis sells for $5,950 at 
3uffalo. It is in two wheelbases—a 
standard length of 14 feet and a tractor 
side of 12 feet, each adapted for 
manoeuvering within narrow confines. 
It is powered by a 4-cylinder engine and 
equipped with a 4-speed transmission 
and a power braking system. Solid tire 
equipments and cast steel wheels are 
standard. 

Studebaker Motor Corp., South Bend, 
Ind.—The latest edition is a 1-ton, 140- 
inch wheelbase delivery truck offered 
with panel and screen type bodies and 
prices at $1,450. It is powered by a 
t-cylinder Dictator engine and equipped 





MOTOR TOPICS—NEWS 


with mechanical internal 4-wheel brakes. 
Wood wheels are standard, as weil as 
30 x 5-inch high pressure tires. 


Ohio Enforcement 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has begun a new system of enforcing the 
State statute governing commercial haul- 
ers. Inspectors have been stationed in 
various communities. When the trial 
of a hauler results in conviction and fine 
and the defendant does not then cease his 
violations, the Attorney General insti- 
tutes injunction proceedings. Each case 
is usually heard in the Court of Common 
Pleas where the hauler resides. Twen- 
ty-five injunctions had been filed up to 
the middle of October. 

In Urbana a hauler was charged with 
contempt for having violated an injunc- 
tion. In the Common Pleas Court he was 
fined $25 and costs and _ sentenced to 
sixty days in jail. Upon his promise to 
confine his commercial hauling to Ur- 
bana and not to undertake trips outside 
of that city the jail sentence was sus- 
pended. 

This method of enforcing the law is 
generally proving efficacious. Fewer vio- 
lations are being unearthed. 


Michigan Electric Railway to Operate 
Trucks 


An order authorizing extension of the 
freight service of the Michigan Electric 
Railway Co. by permitting the Southern 
Michigan Transportation Co., a_ sub- 
sidiary, to operate trucks and trailers 
over routes paralleling the present lines 
of the electric railway and over addi- 
tional routes as well, has been issued 
by the Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

The order grants authority to operate 
trucks between Grand Rapids and Jack- 
son, and from Owosso to Flint over 
routes not served by the electric lines, 
together with additional service on other 
routes. 


Wisconsin Enforces Tariffs 


Under a ruling handed down by the 
State Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
in October the truck lines in that State 
must stick to the tariffs which they file 
with the Commission and not give re- 
duced prices to certain patrons, and may 
change their schedules of rates only 
upon application to the Commission. 

The order was directed against a Mil- 
waukee inter-city freight-carrying cor- 
poration, which was directed to “cease 
and desist” from transporting goods over 
its filed routes at rather other than those 
scheduled. 


Iowa Ton-Mile Tax Upheld 


The Iowa Supreme Court, in a recent 
decision involving legality of the ton- 
mile tax upon motor truck carriers in 
the State, sustained constitutionality of 
the motor carrier law and ruled that 
operators of trucks between fixed ter- 
mini must pay the tax. 
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Bekins Company Purchases 
National Firm in Pasadena 


bees Bekins Van & Storage Co., oper- 
ating household goods depositories in 
various Pacific Coast cities, announces 
expansion through purchase of the 
Standard Fireproof Storage Co., Inc., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

The Standard firm, according to its no- 
taried listing in the 1928 Warehouse Di- 
rectory, operated a merchandise and cold 
storage warehouse, containing 52,000 
square feet of floor space, at 511 South 
Fair Oaks Avenue, and represented an 
investment of $200,000. 

C. W. Johnson, who has been with the 
Bekins company for many years, has 
been placed in charge of the Pasadena 
unit, which was established to accommo- 
date Bekins customers in Pasadena. 

According to Milo W. Bekins, presi- 
dent of the company, the addition brings 
the firm’s total storage capacity to 10,- 
000,000 cubic feet, making it “the largest 
in the world.” 


George A. Cooper Joins Division of 
Simplified Practice 


George A. Cooper of the Monongahela 
West Penn Public Service Co. of Fair- 
mount, W. Va., has been appointed an 
assistant chief business specialist in the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Vancouver Firm Adds Space 


The Vancouver Warehouses, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, has added 
two stories, providing 26,000 more 


square feet of floor space, and has in- 
stalled a sprinkler system covering the 
entire plant. Brokers’ offices have been 
built into the first floor of the structure. 


New Company in Boston 


The East Boston Development Co. has 
been incorporated to conduct a shipping 
and merchandising business and to con- 
struct warehouses and docks and to 
charter and build ships. The capitaliza- 
tion, $2,500,000, consists of 10,000 shares 
of preferred and 15,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, each with a par value of $100 
a share. The incorporators are Walter 
F. Lewis, Belmont, president; Robert F. 
Gifford, Newton, treasurer, and Walter 
F. Gallagher, Milton, vice-president. 


Condon Now Judson Agent in Boston 


E. J. Condon, for the past sixteen 
years, except during the war period, a 
traffic expert with the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, has been appointed general 
agent and import department manager 
in Boston for the Judson Freight For- 
warding Co. He succeeds C. A. Ander- 
son, resigned. 

H. F. Cooper of the Judson Boston of- 
fice has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s New York office. 
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the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


0000006000 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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Simplified Rate Manual for Merchandise Warehouses Is Produced 


by D. W. 


110-PAGE leather-bound booklet— 
“Simplified Rate Manual for Mer- 
chandise Warehouses,” by D. W. Tack- 
ett, secretary of the Merchants Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Inc., Dallas, is being 
distributed from the office of Neill H. 
Banister, field secretary of the Texas 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Associa- 
tion, who has informed the Texas mem- 
bers that “it is believed that the indus- 
try will find in this book the most prac- 
tical, reliable tariff in existence today.” 
Copies are available at $3 each at Col. 
Banister’s office, 712 Marine Bank Build- 


PACKAGES WEIGHING 50 POUNDS 


or less 
1728 
2304 
2592 


3168 
3456 


4032 
4320 


4896" 
5184 


5760 
6048 


6624 
6912 


1 
1 





RA 
PER OR 


ing, Houston. Incidentally the author, 
Mr. Tackett, has authorized that any 
revenue derived from the sale of the 
book, over and above the expense of 
production, shall accrue to the asso- 
ciation. 

The Tackett rate manual, simplified 
and convertible for computing charges 
for storage, handling and draying of 
merchandise, contemplates adherence to 
the standard contract terms and condi- 
tions of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association as approved by the United 
States Department of Commerce, but it 


PACKAGES WEIGHING 55 POUNDS 





























































































































Cubic Cubic »torage Handing | Drayage 
Feet Inches |Per Month] Per Pkg. | Per kg. 
i 1728 2.2 3.9 ‘ 
or less or less 
1% | 2016 2.2 3.9 3.9 
1% | 2304 2.2 3.9 3.9 
1% | 2592 2.2 3.9 3.9 
133 | 2880 | 2.2 3.9 3.9 
1% | 3168 2.2 3.9 3.9 
ed 3456 2.4 4.0 4.0 
2% | 3744 2.6 4.1 4.1 
“ys | 4952 2.8 | 4.2 4.2 
2% 4320 | 3.0 4.3 4.3 
2% 4608 3.2 4.4 44 
2% 4896 3.4 4.5 | 4.5 
3 5184 3.6 4.6 4.6 
3% 5472 3.8 4.7 4.7 
34 5769 4.0 4.8 | 4.8 
3% 6048 4.2 4.9 4.9 
3H, 6336 4.4 5.0 5.0 
3% | 6624 4.6 | 5.1 5.1 
4 | 6912 4.8 | 5.2 5.2 
4% | 7209 5.0 5.3 | 5.3 
4% | 7488 5.2 | 5.4 | 5.4 
4, | 7776 | 5.4 | 5.5 | 5.5 
42% | 8054 5.6 | 5.6 5.6 
4% j 8352 | 5.3 | 5.7 5.7 
8640 | 6.0 | ‘5.8 5.8 
5% } 8928 6.2 | 5.9 5.9 
2% 9216 6.4 6.0 6.0 
o% | 9504 6.6 6.1 6.1 
5% | 9792 6.8 6.2 6.2 
S¥% | 1008) 7.0 6.3 | 6.3 
6 10368 7.2 6.4 | 6.4 
6% 10656 7.4 6.5 | 6.5 
64% | 10044 7.6 6.6 | 6.0 
614 | 11232 7.3 6.7 6.7 
674% | 11520 8.0 6.8 6.8 
/ i 12096 3.4 7.0 7.0 
7% | 12672 8.5 7.2 7.2 
773 | 13248 9.2 7.4 7.4 
8 | 13824 9.0 7.6 7.6 
8% | 14400 10.0 | 7.8 7.8 
8% 14976 10.4 | 8.0 8.0 
9 15552 10.3 8.2 8.2 
9% 16128 11.2 $.4 $.4 
9% 16704 11.6 8.6 3.6 
10 17280 12.0 8.8 8.8 
10% 17856 12.4 9.0 9.0 
10% 18432 12.8 9.2 9.2 
11 | 19008 | 13.2 | 9.4 O41, 
11% | 19584 |! 13.6 | 9.6 9.6 P 
1t% | 20160 | 140 | 9.8 9.3°¥ 
DRAYAGE RATES SUBJECT TO YOUR MIN- 
IMUM PER SHIPMENT OR DELIVERY 


21 


ae 


Sample pages of the Tackett merchandise tariff. See accompanying text for ex- 
planation 


Tackett of Dallas for the Texas Association 


is explained that “In those States hav- 
ing warehouse laws and commissions or 
other statutory creatures for adminis- 
tering such laws, naturally the tarifi 
will be subject and subordinate to such 
laws as the promulgation of such com- 
missions.” Mr. Tackett in the foreword 
says: 

“The services performed, the commod- 
ities handled, their inherent qualities, 
are so wide and varied that the general 
merchandise warehouseman has_ on 
many occasions found it very difficult 
to quote with confidence and equity all 
accounts coming into the warehouse. 

“‘Warehousemen have long sought a 
tariff which would meet all the varying 
conditions of their business and at the 
same time be sufficiently simple in struc- 
ture and application to different bases 
of earning. 

“The tariff is builded upon factors 
that have been adduced from the ex- 
periences of warehouses in southwestern 
territory, consequently practical, and 
not theoretical. 

“This tariff takes no exception to 
present existing tariffs in this country, 
and relies, for its usefulness, solely upon 
its correctness and simplicity in prac- 
tical application. 

“The tariff contemplates the elimina- 
tion of miscellaneous small charges to 
the customer, such as excess delivery 
charges, prepay charges, c.o.d. collection 
charges, etc., for the reason that the 
billing and collection of such charges 
usually entails more expense than the 
revenue derived. 

“The purpose and construction of this 
tariff is to give to the customer one 
rate covering the principal services in- 
volved, the only exception being extra 
charges for labor and material for 
broken packages or recrating.” 


Based on 8c a Sq. Ft. 


The Texas tariff, toward the building 
of which Col. Banister contributed, is 
based on an earning of 8 cents a square 
foot of occupied space with a floor load 
of 200 pounds a square foot and a stack- 
ing or pile height of 67% feet. Dividing 
this pile height into the floor load of 
200 pounds gives a density of 30 pounds 
a cubic foot. Following a survey of 
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Received for Handling or Drayage of 10,000 Lbs. of Merchandise 


Rate Pkgs. 
per ewt. Hdld. 
(a) 20% of all packages handled or drayed {Wt. Pkg. 10 lbs.-15 Ibs.-20 Ibs.-25 Ibs.-30 lbs.. .=100 lbs.+5= 20 Ibs. Average per pkg. (5 pkgs. per cwt.) 
weigh 10 to 30 pounds, or 2000 Ibs. )Rate Pkg. 1.0 -14 -1.7 -2.0 -2.4 =8 5¢ +5= 1.7 Rate Average per pkg.= 1.7¢.X5 pkg.= 8.5¢ 
100 
(b) 40% of all packages handled or drayed /{ Wt. 3 Hy lbs.-40 Ibs.-45 Ibs.-50 Ibs.-55 Ibs.-60 Ibs... . . . =285 lbs.+6=47.5 Ibs. Average per pkg. (2.1 pkgs. per cwt.) 
weigh 35 to 60 pounds, or 4000 lbs. |Rate Pkg. 3.0 33 3.6 39 42. ..... =20.7¢ +6=3.45¢ Rate Average per pkg.=3.45cX2.1 pkg.= 7.25¢ 
: 84 
(c) 20% of all packages handled or drayed {Fat Pkg. 65 lbs.-70 lbs.-75 Ibs.-80 Ibs. 85 “was -90 !bs.-95 Ibs.-100 Ibs. =660 Ibs.+8=82.5 Ibs. Average per pkg. (1.21 pkgs. per ewt.) 
weigh 65 to 100 pounds, or 2000 lbs. |\Rate Pkg. 44 -4.6 -48 -5.0 5.6 -58 -6.0 =41.5¢ +8= 5.2c Rate Average per pkg.=5.2c X1.21 pk¢e.= 6.3¢ 
24 
a I ss clin puidie won bw kee bb bes wedeeeeubeakabani la = 6.0¢e 
weigh over 100 pounds, or 1000 Ibs. 10 
(e) 10% of all packages handled or drayed ....................... .These packages handled on cubic, not weight= 12 0c 
will be penalized for cubic, or 1000 Ibs. 10 





. . 10,000 Ibs. 
fate 
Wt. per ewt. 
(a) 20%, or 2000 Ibs. @ 8.5 
(h) 40°), or 4000 Ibs. @ 7.25 
(c) 20%, or 2000 lbs. @ 6.3 
(d) 10°7, or 1000 Ibs. @ 6.0 
10°7, or 1000 lbs. @ 12.0 = 


10OFo.cccees 


Revenue 
$1.70 
2.90 
1.26 
60 
20 


i; uuu a 


' 
— 


100°, ~ 10,000 Ibs. 
NOTE: 
at your Secretary's request. 


Total Weight of lot under consideration 
Deduct 2! lbs. per Pkg. account of taking next higher Weight 2!5x228 


Actual tonnage handled 
Ac tus al Re venue Received 


-This analysis is based upon ‘the Tackett Tariff and was prepared by the Author 


NEILL H. BANISTER 


Field Secretary. 


Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association. 





warehouses in the southwestern terri- 
tory, it was found that the average floor 
load was 200 pounds, caused by broken 
lots, variety and small packages, and 
that for the same reasons the average 
stacking height was approximately 6% 
feet. In order to secure balanced fig- 
ures the stacking height of 67s feet and 
200-pound floor load were adopted for 
the tariff. Further: 
Theory Founded on Variety 

“The theory of construction of the 
tariff is on the basis of variety, broken 
lots and small packages. The penalty 
for storage, handling and drayage of 
this merchandise being written into this 
tariff thus eliminates a multitude of 
miscellaneous charges, because the bill- 
ing and collection of such charges 
usually entail more expense than the 
revenue derived therefrom. This is a 
much more satisfactory arrangement to 
the shipper as well as to the ware- 
houseman. 

“Credit for volume and storage may 
be allowed by each individual warehouse 
according to its experience. Commodity 
rates will naturally develop by group 
experience. 

“A survey made, covering several 
years, shows that 90 per cent of the 
business in this territory is of that type 
which would be penalized or modified for 
variety, broken lots, and small packages 
under practically all existing tariffs if 
such tariffs were religiously applied and 
adhered to. 

“The handling and drayage, as re- 
flected by this tariff, is based on 6c per 
ewt. on packages weighing 100 pounds 
or more, and gradually to 10c per cwt. 
on small packages. This basis applies 
to goods of a density of 30 pounds or 
less. The drayage and handling rate 
will be higher per cwt. where it is pen- 
alized for volume. 

“This tariff, by virtue of correct 
mathematical progression, may be used 
Where the warehouseman receives a 


package the cubic volume of which is 
in excess of the figures found on the 





page of the tariff under the proper 
weight of the package. For example: 


“You have a package weighing 50 
pounds which contains 20,160 cubic 
inches. You will note that the cubic 
inches of a 50-pound package (tariff 
page No. 20) runs out at 19,584 cubic 
inches. The package in question is man- 


ifestly penalized for excess volume. To 
find proper price for handling and dray- 
age on this package begin on the next 
page [see accompanying illustration of 
pages 20 and 21] of the tariff and run 
down the cubic inches column until you 


find the figures 20,160 cubic inches. 
This will be found on the bottom line, 
page 21. You will note that this gives 


you a handling and drayage rate re- 
spectively of 9.8, 9.8. If the volume of 
the package had been 28,800 cubic inches 
you would find the volume in the last 
line on page 30. The rates shown are: 
Handling 14, drayage .14, ete. Obvi- 


ously, in such, cases, cubic column gov- 
erns, and weight is disregarded. 
“Substantial warehousemen in this 


territory, after proper cost analysis of 
their business, have determined that a 
base earning of 8c per square foot occu- 
pied space is necessary if their business 
is to show any profit from operation. 

“The conversion table was inserted 
in the tariff to adapt it to different re- 
quired earnings.” 


Weights by Steps 


Illustrated (page 48) are two sample 
pages, 20 and 21, of the Tackett tariff, 
for packages weighing 50 and 55 pounds 
respectively. From pages 11 to 50, in- 
clusive, these weights are set down in 
the tariff, beginning with 5 pounds, for 
every 5 pounds up to and including 200; 
thereafter, on pages 51 to 70 inclusive, 
in 10-pound steps up to and including 
400 pounds; thereafter, on pages 71 to 
94 inclusive, in 25-pound steps up to and 
including 1,000 pounds; and thereafter 
in 100-pound steps through page 104 
up to and including 2,000 pounds. 

The concluding six pages are devoted 
to the conversion table already men- 
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. Total Number Pkgs. 228 


. 10,000 Ibs 
= 570 Ibs. 


i) 9,430 ie. 


$7.66 
.=8.1 pe r hundred ave rage dray: age or handling rate. 


$s 


tioned, and on page 10 are instructions 
for using this table. 

Across the top of this page 49 here- 
with is shown an “Analysis of Reve- 
nue Received for Handling of Drayage 
of 10,000 lbs. of Merchandise” as based 
on the Tackett tariff. This was pre- 
pared by Mr. Tackett at the request of 
Col. Banister, and is inserted in the 
tariff as a folder. 


Pennsylvania F. W. A. 


At the Septemebr meeting of the 
L. Pennsylvania Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, held at the Lor- 
raine Hotel on the 11th, it was an- 
nounced that the board of directors had 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee, headed by Buell G. Miller as 
chairman, to prepare advertising copy 
to be used for the industry by the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, and had contrib- 
uted $50 toward the work of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association in appre- 
ciation of services rendered at the time 
the P. F. W. A. arbitration rules were 
drawn. 

Fred L. Harner, president, appointed 
John Molan as chairman of the uniform 
methods committee, and Joseph P. Car- 
son as chairman of the meetings com- 
mittee, to fill vacancies. 

At the October meeting, held at the 
Lorraine on the 9th, Walter E. Sweet- 
ing, Philadelphia, a director of the 
Allied Van Lines, Ine., announced that 
eight Philadelphia members had signed 
as agents and had underwritten the nec- 
essary funds to: 

1. Secure an office in Philadelphia, at 
1905 Packard Building. 

Spruce 6700— 
listed in the name of AVLInc. 

Contract for advertisements, under 
headings of moving and storage, in the 
local classified telephone business direc- 
tory. 

4. Retain the services, for the new 
office, of Miss Holland, recently con- 
nected with the AVLInc office in Chi- 
cago and formerly Washington manager 
of the Red Ball Transit Co. 











50 
Pacific Coast 


southern division of the Pa- 
Coast Furniture Warehouse- 


HE 
4+ cific 
men’s association resumed its meetings 


on October 10 after a “vacation” of 
two months. With Frank Brock, re- 
gional vice-president, in the chair, about 
forty members assembled at dinner in 
the Elks Club, Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Katherine Ferguson, of the Lyon Van 
& Storage Co., Hollywood branch, was 
guest of honor. 

From the minutes of the previous 
meeting, Frank A. Payne, secretary, ad- 
duced the fact that most of the members 
had discovered that their employees did 
not appreciate group insurance unless 
they paid part of the premiums. 

The division by unanimous vote rec- 
ommended to the attention of all the 
members the appeal from the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
for aid for two Florida members wiped 
out by the recent storm. The amount to 
be contributed was left to each indi- 
vidual. Several announced they had 
already mailed checks. 

Milo W. Bekins then warned the as- 
sociation of the dangers faced in the 
proposed State constitutional amend- 
ment No. 38, which appears on the 
November ballot. This tax would be 
placed on the net incomes of corpora- 
tions, and would amount to 4 per cent 
as against the present 1 per cent fran- 
chise tax. Though the banks are in- 
cluded in the corporations to be taxed, 
Mr. Bekins showed that their taxes 
would be reduced by a total of approx- 
imately $2,000,000, which sum _ would 
have to be made up by increased taxa- 
tion of other corporations, including the 
warehousemen. 

“This means an increase of 400 to 500 
per cent in the tax on our industry,” 
said Mr. Bekins, “and we should be sure 
to vote against the measure, which af- 
fects also forwarding corporations as 
well as warehousemen.” 

In the discussion it was suggested 
that posters presenting the argument 
against the measure be prepared and 
placed on all the trucks operated by 
members of the P.C.F.W.A. It was de- 
veloped that the banks were trying to 
put over this bill, and that under it 
some of the banks would escape all taxa- 
tion. It was stated by several members 
that an effort apparently was being 
made to keep knowledge of the provi- 
sions and effects of this bill from the 
public until shortly before election. 

In brief, the new measure would take 
4 per cent more tax on net incomes of 
warehousemen than the 11% per cent 
which the Government now collects. 

“Some corporations may benefit,” said 
Mr. Brock, “such as stores with large 
stocks, but the warehousemen, who, as a 
rule, have little personal property, will 
be taxed more heavily than ever. 

A resolution opposing passage of the 
new tax bill was adopted unanimously. 

Application of the Lyon Van & Stor- 
age Company, Pasadena, for member- 
ship was read by the secretary and will 
be considered by the next meeting of 
the board of directors. 
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New Membership 
Affiliations 


Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association 


Tippet-Richardson, Ltd., 


Canadian 


Toronto. 





| Southern Warehousemen’s Association | 
W. P. Smyly, Laurel, Miss. | 





Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 
Helmus Bros., Inc., Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids Storage & Van Co., 
Grand Rapids. | 





_ New Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 
Sisser Bros., Plainfield and Somerville. 


| Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 
Dillner Transfer Co., Pittsburgh. 
Harrison-Shields Co., Pittsburgh. 
J. L. Gillies Co., Philadelphia. 





Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Associa- 








tion 
Bingham Storage Warehouses, Janes- 
Ville. 
Bert Cramer, of Cass, Tierney & 
Johansing, discussed compensation in- 


surance, saying in part: 

“Compensation insurance rates vary 
according to the individual laws of the 
various States, and it is difficult to form- 
ulate a national plan which will accom- 
modate itself to all these laws. Stock 
insurance companies are unable to make 
refunds of premiums because of the re- 
bate laws, but the mutual companies can 
do this. The mutuals afford the best 
and most economical method along some 
lines, but in general the minimum-pay- 
ment plan, without refunds, works out 
the best for the insured. This method 
can be applied under one classification, 
at once, and an effort is now being made 
to make it national, so that all members 
of the National association may have its 
benefits.” 


“*“Preventive”’ Coverage 


Mr. Cramer explained that an effort 
was being made to reduce rates through 
the keeping of continuous records on 
compensation insurance in the ware- 
housing industry, which employs some 
20,000 men and women throughout the 
United States. He then introduced Al- 
fred R. White, who has just completed 
an exhaustive study of compensation in- 
surance among California corporations 
in general and the warehousing indus- 
try in particular, in connection with em- 
ployment records, labor turnover, and 
costs to employers. 

Mr. White gave in detail the results 
of his investigations, and also presented 
to the warehousemen the outline of a 
new plan of what might be called “pre- 
ventive employee insurance,” which can 
be carried by the warehousemen them- 
selves, at much lower cost than the pres- 
ent compensation insurance. This plan, 
while differing from compensation in- 
surance, accomplishes much the same 
objectives. 

Mr. Brock urged all the members to 
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give serious consideration to the plan 
outlined, both as individuals and as an 
organization. 

The Wagy bill, which comes up as a 
referendum on the November ballot 
was then discussed, and fear was ex- 
pressed that even this measure, which 
materially increases the taxes to be paid 
by truck owners and operators, will not 
be the end of attempts to put more im- 
posts on the warehousing and distribu- 
tion industries. 

Interurban rates were brought up by 
Mr. Bekins, and at his suggestion Mr. 
Brock said he would name a committee 
of three from surrounding towns to 
meet with Los Angeles members and 
discuss a system of flat rates for adop- 


tion by the association. 
—H.H. Dunn. 


At the September meeting of the cen- 
tral division of the Pacific Coast 
F. W. A., held at the Athens Athletic 
Club in Oakland on the 22nd, the Wagy 
bill was discussed by J. F. Vizzard, sec- 
retary of the Draymen’s Association of 
San Francisco, who said the problem 
back of the measure went deeper than 
merely whether an operator must pay 
$40 or $100 a year for a truck license; 
that the main point was whether the 
Legislature may continue to enact tax 
statutes at will, without regard to fair- 
ness or necessity, to provide huge sums 
for the highway department. He de- 
clared a curb should be placed on reck- 
less expenditure of money without re- 
gard to needs. 

Mr. Vizzard said the State of Cali- 
fornia derived in 1923 an income of be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 from 
taxation of motor vehicles, whereas this 
year the income available for road work 
will be about $43,000,000, including a 
gas tax of $34,000,000. He said the 
revenue from the Wagy bill would 
amount to from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
more, while the old four per cent tax 
it was designed to replace was expected 
to produce only about $700,000. 

He asserted that California had a 
greater revenue from motor vehicles 
than any other State, despite the fact 
that other States have higher gas taxes 
and license fees, this situation being due 
to the large number of automobiles in 
California. 

Continuing, he said one of the main 
objections to the proposed law was that 
owners of trucks in cities, who never 
used the outside highways, besides mer- 
chants in cities who operate trucks ex- 
clusively in cities, were taxed the same 
as the truckmen who really use the 
State highways and inflicted the damage 
on them. 

—Clarence Ebey. 


Southern 
' annual meeting of the Southern 
Warehousemen’s’' Association will 


be held at the Tutwiler Hotel in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., on Nov. 8 and 9. Officers 
will be elected, and among the subjects 
on the program is the Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., and its extension to include the 
southeastern part of the country. 
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Michigan F. W. A. 


oo Michigan Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association held a meeting at 
Northwood Hotel in Cadillac on 
Sept. 20 and adopted the code of 
practice of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s' Association. James 
D. Dunn, Detroit, the president, was in 
the chair, and the roll call showed 
twenty-seven executives present, making 
it a banner meeting in point of attend- 
ance. The directors met prior to the 
general session and decided to hold the 
association’s annual meeting on Dec. 
10 in Detroit. 

Mr. Dunn in his address at the gen- 
eral meeting emphasized the Golden 
Rule, expressed gratification at the 
large attendance, and said the N. F. 
W. A. wished the State body to change 
its by-laws to incorporate a provision 
for arbitration; he believed the cost of 
any arbitration should be borne by the 
State association rather than as sug- 
gested in Section 10 of the N. F. W. A. 
arbitration rules. 

H. H. Hardy, Lansing, in his report as 
secretary, alluded to the Mid-West Mo- 
tor Truck Transportation Congress in 
Indianapolis late in October, and the 
members voted to have him attend and 
to submit a report at a _ subsequent 
meeting. 

As chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee George Walt reported on the 
lien Act and stated that his attorney 
had advised him that the chances were 
not good to enact legislation along this 
line on account of probable opposition, 
the attorney having held also that even 
if such a law were passed, placing the 
warehouseman’s lien first, it was not 
likely to be upheld by the Courts. After 
some discussion it was decided to take 
no further action at the present time. 

Mr. Dunn turned over the meeting 
temporarily to Arthur A. Leonard, De- 
troit, central divisional vice-president of 
the Allied Van Lines, Inc., the inter- 
city removals agency of the N. F. W. A., 
and Mr. Leonard and Henry Reimers, 
Chicago, the National executive secre- 
tary, explained the progress that has 
been made in developing AVLInc., and 
answered questions by members. 

—Lawson. 


the 


New Orleans 


be storage and warehouse trade of 
New Orleans is preparing to form 
an organization separate and apart 
from the sectional or national groups. 
This will be done, according to Crescent 
City executives, so that the industry 
here will be united in contesting any 
State legislation at Baton Rouge or any 
city ordinances which may be regarded 
as injurious to the best interests of the 
industry. 

Some months ago a group of retailers 
who operate on a credit basis were suc- 
cessful in getting the city to indorse 
and pass an ordinance which provides 
that storage and moving operators must 
report to police headquarters the names 
of all persons whom they move. These 


reports must be made daily, according 
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to the provisions of the ordinance, and 
heavy penalties are provided for viola- 
tions. 

This ordinance had the approval of 
credit organizations, but the storage and 
moving operators were in no position, 
not being organized, to make them- 
selves heard to the extent of killing the 
ordinance. Two or three members of 
the trade made an effort to interest 
other members in fighting the ordinance 
but by the time they were ready ‘for 
action the city officials had already en- 
acted the ordinance. 

The danger of being unorganized was 
brought home to the members of the 
trade, and recently, at the urgent re- 
quest of several members of the indus- 
try, Sidney M. Green, Jr. of Nashville, 
Tenn., executive secretary of the South- 
ern Warehousemen’s Association, prom- 
ised to come to New Orleans and under- 
take to form an active association of 
the New Orleans concerns. 

It was pointed out that sectional or 
national groups cannot be expected to 
participate in local problems, but that 
these matters may be taken care of 
much more satisfactorily by local groups 
themselves. 


—R. A. Sullivan. 


Oklahoma 


agree scnager te is made by Ross 
<X Allen, Tulsa, that the annual meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association is to take 
place at the Mayo Hotel in Tulsa on 
Nov. 10. 


Michigan W. A. 


f inwee Michigan Warehousemen’s As- 
- sociation, which has been holding 
weekly meeting's, except during the sum- 
mer, since organizing last March, will 
hereafter meet semi-monthly—on_ the 
second and last Mondays. At a recent 
session the members agreed that the as- 
sociational activities had progressed to 
such an extent that weekly gatherings 
were no longer necessary. 

The September meetings were devoted 
almost entirely to two proposals that 
have not yet been developed sufficiently 
for the officers to release them for pub- 
lication. One has to do with a system 
of organization for the association it- 
self and the other involves a plan which, 
it was declared, would have a bearing 
on the warehouse industry throughout 
the country should it prove successful. 
Lawson, 





Cleveland 


T the eighth annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, held at the Cleveland 
Athletic Club on Oct. 11, officers were 
elected as follows: 
President, H. F. Hemler, 
Knickerbocker Storage Co. 
Vice-president, R. H. Woodruff, treas- 
urer Andrews Furniture Storage Co. 
Secretary (reelected), W. H. Turner, 
treasurer Lincoln Storage Co. 


secretary 
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New York F. W. A. 


A FEATURE of the October meeting 
L of the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, held at the 
Aldine Club on the 8th, was the volun- 
tary action by the members present in 
subscribing money to aid warehouse 
companies wiped out by the recent storm 
in Florida. This situation is covered in 
a news story appearing on page 60. 

The application of the Jackson 
Heights Van & Express Co. to member- 
ship in the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association was approved. 

The problem of charging, for both 
storage and cartage, on less than van 
load lots was discussed at length and 
ras referred to the better’ business 
methods committee, headed by Thomas 
F. Murray, for a report at a subsequent 
meeting. 

Miss Catherine K. Lynn, manager of 
the New York office of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., submitted a report showing 
that during the previous month the New 
York office had done $50,000 worth of 
business, with commissions to the office 
totalling $1,375. Inasmuch as this vol- 
ume of business had been done in ad- 
vance of any advertising, the indications 
were, Miss Lynn pointed out, that 
AVLInc had only touched the surface. 


Charles S. Morris told the members 
that in not charging interest on ac- 
counts overdue at the end of three 
months they were absorbing an expense 
that was rightfully theirs, and were 
making themselves the customers’ bank- 
ers as well as their warehousemen. His 
own accounts receivable, on storage 
alone, averaged seven months over the 
entire vear, he declared. Discussion de- 
veloped that some of the members were 
charging interest after three months, 
some at the end of a year, and some 
none at all. 

—K. B.S. 


Port of New York 


HE Warehousemen’s Association has 

presented $100 in gold to the em- 
ployees of the Independent Ware- 
houses, Inc., as winners in the recent 
accident prevention contest among New 
York warehouses. The Independent fin- 
ished first by reason of having operated 
123,632 man-hours without any lost-time 
accident. Certificates will be awarded 
to twenty-seven other firms for having 
scored perfect records over a period of 
four months. Forty-one companies 
which finished the contest sustained 
only eighty lost-time accidents for 
1,594,399 man-hours. The contest was 
sponsored by the Merchants Association 
of New York. 

The Port association at its September 
meeting, held at the Whitehall Club on 
the 18th, discussed the summer activi- 
ties with regard to a proposed amend- 
ment to the city charter with relation 
to storage of merchandise on Staten 
Island piers in competition with public 
warehousing. W. F. Firth, president, 
read a letter from the Dock Department 
promising an investigation of each case 
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called to its attention, together with 
action once a violation of the law had 
been established. Mr. Firth outlined 
briefly the history of the law permitting 
sheds on piers, pointing out that they 
had been intended only as a protection 
to goods in process of delivery to or 
from vessels and not for use for storage 
space. He announced that the associa- 
| tion had retained an attorney to follow 
up the situation and obtain action. 

As chairman of the committee on in- 
land and constructive stations, W. Clive 
Crosby reported that briefs had been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on behalf of the association, 
the Bush Terminal Co. and the New York 
Dock Co. on the question of inland and 
constructive stations of railroads and 
that a tentative report by the examiner 
was to be expected in December. 

Reports during the roll call showed 
that receipts were fair, less than deliv- 
eries; that collections were good; and 
that labor was plentiful, in some cases 
being of poor quality. 





Minnesota 


FFECTIVE Sept. 1, and in accordance 

with filings placed with the State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission on 
behalf of the members of the merchan- 
dise division of the Minnesota Ware- 
housemen’s Association by George A. 
Rhame, Minneapolis, the association’s 
secretary, Article 6 of the terms and 
conditions of Minnesota Tariff No. 6 was 
revised to read as follows: 

“The minimum handling charge per 
lot will be 25 cents. The minimum stor- 
age charge per lot will be 25 cents per 
month or part thereof. The minimum 
monthly charge to one account for stor- 
age and handling will be $1. This charge 
will also apply to each account when one 
customer has several accounts, each re- 
quiring separate records and billings. 

“Where the volume of merchandise 
stored for one account is less than 6000 
pounds, the handling and storage rates 
shall be increased 50 per cent where only 
one delivery is required. Where a greater 
number of deliveries are required, the 
minimum charge shall be $2.” 

The revision was decided on by the 
merchandise members in an effort to off- 
set the increased costs of handling their 
l.c.l. accounts and in response to a rec- 
ommendation by a committee compris- 
ing A. L. Carr, W. A. Morse and Paul 
W. Frenzel. 

The committee made no _ suggestion 
as to out-delivery charges, believing 
this situation should further be consid- 
ered. 

D. S. Adams, Kansas City, president 
of the Missouri Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, addressed the Minnesota ware- 
housemen, at their recent meeting in Du- 
luth, on the subject of out-delivery 
charges, stating that the Kansas City 
warehousemen, confronted with the same 
problem about two years ago, made a 
survey and found that the results were 
astounding. 

“We found the cost of each order to 
be about 13 cents, including only actual 
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The Legal Aspects of 
Trade Associations 


NEW book of interest to the 

industry is “Trade Associa- 
tion: The Legal Aspects,” by Ben- 
jamin S. Kirsch, formerly special 
assistant to the United States At- 
torney in New York in the prosecu- 
tion of Sherman anti-trust Act 
cases, and a member of the New 
York bar. It is published—price, 
$5—by the Central Book Co., 93 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

The author has attempted to sur- 
vey the legal aspects of the activi- 
ties of the post-war trade associa- 
tions, and the volume considers 
what seem to be the most im- 
portant trade association functions 
and problems. Its eleven chapters 
deal with trade association law, 
statistics, uniform cost accounting, 
credit bureaus, collective purchas- 
ing, standardization, trade _ rela- 
tions, channels of distribution, and 
kindred subjects. 

Anti-trust laws and _ decisions 
dealing with trade associations are 
analyzed and interpreted, and the 
book is annotated with judicial 
rulings, law review articles, dis- 
cussions in economic and business 
journals, and Government docu- 
ments. 








clerical labor and office force, with no 
overhead included,” Mr. Adams said. “To 
remedy conditions we put on a clerical 
charge of 15 cents on new accounts. On 
every quotation mention is made of this 
clerical charge and it is applied. Little 
objection is made. Some accounts have 
100 minimum charges a month. We must 
all come to some such revenue charge.” 





Detroit 


TI.HE September meeting of the 

Detroit Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held on the 14th at 
the Hotel Fort Selby, was devoted al- 
most entirely to the subject of coopera- 
tive advertising in the classified section 
of the local telephone directory. 

Some of the members felt they were 
spending too much for display space. 
They did not deny the value of the di- 
rectory as an advertising medium, but 
believed similar results could be ob- 
tained with smaller expenditure. It was 
declared that in recent years the tele- 
phone company’s representatives had 
played one warehouse company against 
another to contract for space sometimes 
running to four-page spreads for a sin- 
gle firm, in both the moving and storage 
sections. 

It was pointed out that companies in 
other lines of business had succeeded in 
getting cooperative space as associations 
and it was felt that the warehousemen 
should do likewise, but it was empha- 
sized that the membership would have 
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to be for it 100 per cent if it were to 
be successful. 

Arthur A. Leonard, president, drew 
up an agreement binding the members 
to pay their pro rata share of con- 
templated cooperative advertising and 
to use no space individually, and this 
was signed by all the members. 

The Detroit association’s members af- 
filiated with the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association decided at a recent 
meeting to insert a cooperative adver- 
tisement in the classified section of the 
local telephone directory under the 
ACLInc. name, without listing the affili- 
ated members but giving a central tele- 
phone number for prospective customers. 

Arrangements have been concluded 
with the Michigan Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation to use the telephone number of 
the latter’s office in the advertising copy 
and to have the secretary of Don C. Jor- 
dan, executive secretary of the State or- 
ganization, take calls from customers 
and relay them in order to the various 
Detroit firms which are members of 
AVLInc. Thus no member will get more 
benefit than another from the telephone 
advertising. 

The N. F. W. A. and the Detroit asso- 
ciation will share in the cost of the ad- 
vertising. 

At a meeting of the Detroit associa- 
tion on Oct. 12 it was voted to employ 
a full-time executive secretary for a 
trial period of ninety days, with desk 
space at one of the member warehouses. 
His first duty will be to attempt to or- 
ganize the city’s van men into an asso- 
ciation, the purposes being to correct cur- 
rent abuses and to cooperate with the 
Detroit F. W. A. 

It was pointed out that ten or twelve 
of the most prominent movers, not eligi- 
ble to membership in the Detroit F. W. 
A. because they do not operate ware- 
houses, could easily be made the nucleus 
of an influential van owners’ organiza- 
tion, just as such bodies are functioning 
in other big cities. 

If at the expiration of the three 
months the man selected as executive 
secretary has proved satisfactory, his 
appointment would be made permanent. 
It is planned that after he has organized 
the van owners, he shall be assigned to 
checking on unlicensed movers, unethical 
practices and kindred abuses, to the 
profit of the association employing him. 
L. H. Tanner was appointed a commit- 


tee of one to employ the secretary. 
—Lawson. 


Illinois F. W. A. 


b ipmon progress of the campaign of 
= the Home Economics Council of 
Chicago to spread apartment leasing 
dates over the year was explained by 
Morrison C. Wood at the September 
meeting of the Illinois Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, held at the Chi- 
cago Traffic Club on the 17th. 

Mr. Wood gave figures based on a 
survey made among Chicago real estate 
firms. These showed that 1,833 realty 
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organizations were cooperating and 
that they had made 24,625 leases outside 
the May 1 and Oct. 1 periods. The 
Council has spent $25,000 in the cam- 
paign, Mr. Wood said, pointing out 
that with 24,625 leases changed, as to 
dates, the cost had been practically one 
dollar a lease, indicating that the move- 
ment had been successful. 

The advertising to the public, and 
the work of the Council among real 
estate operators and landlords, would be 
continued until the program had been 
thoroughly established in the Chicago 
territory, Mr. Wood added. 

At a special meeting on Sept. 24 the 
association voted against an advertising 
proposition which had been submitted 
by the publishers of the local classified 
telephone directory. This was that the 
association contract for the inside back 
cover, whereon the association’s member 
companies would be arranged alpha- 
betically, with addresses and telephone 
numbers; and also for 100 strips along 
the bottom of as many pages scattered 
through the book, each strip to carry 
the phrase “Let Storage Help You” (the 
slogan of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association) and a refer- 
ence to the inside back cover position. 

The program if adopted was to have 
cost the association $12,000 a _ year, 
divided pro rata among the number of 
listings, with each company to have as 
many listings as the number of storage 
plants operated by it. 


—Willis D. Leet. 


lowa 

J ke Iowa Warehousemen’s Association 

held its semi-annual meeting on Oct. 
12 and 13 at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, with John J. Brady, Fort 
Dodge, the president, in the chair, and 
with about thirty executives attending 
from all parts of the State. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, led discus- 
sion of the Allied Van Lines, with the 
result that a district office representing 
the Iowan members of the National will 
be opened at Ames on behalf of the 
AVLIne. This State office will be man- 
aged by C. E. Dragoun, president of the 
Dragoun Transfer & Storage Co., Ames, 
as soon as he has been elected an AVLInc 
director to represent Iowa. 

Eight members present signed AVL 
Inc contracts, making nineteen in all in 
the State. A tariff committee has been 
appointed to work with other districts 
in the Central West and it is expected 
that AVLInc will swing into action 
throughout Iowa soon. 


—Willis D. Leet. 


Wisconsin 


.— annual meeting and dinner of 
4{ the Wisconsin Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation was held at the Hotel Loraine 
in Madison, on Sept. 24, with John 
Groom, Jr., Milwaukee, the retiring pres- 
ident, in the chair, and officers and direc- 
tors were elected as follows: 

President, Henry C. Kuehn, secretary 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Wisconsin Cold Storage Co., Milwaukee. 

Vice-presidents, H. P. Melius, secre- 
tary Boulevard Fireproof Storage, Inc., 
Milwaukee; G. J. Hansen, president 
Hansen Storage Co., Milwaukee, and H. 
F. Sharratt, owner H. F. Sharratt 
Storage Co., Madison. 

Treasurer, George E. Nelson, manager 
David Nelson & Son Fireproof Storage, 
Kenosha. 

Secretary, Royden E. Webster, secre- 
tary Wisconsin Storage Co., Milwaukee. 

Directors, the foregoing and John 
Groom, Jr., president Merchants Storage 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee, and R. M. Leicht, 
secretary Leicht Transfer & Storage Co., 
Green Bay. 

The household goods division was au- 
thorized to take out the State license 


Henry C. Kuehn 




















Milwaukee executive chosen presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Warehouse- 
men’s Association 


necessary to qualify the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., the inter-city removals 
agency of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, to do business 
within Wisconsin. 

Oscar Kreutzer, Milwaukee, in his re- 
port as retiring secretary reviewed con- 
ditions within the industry in Milwaukee 
and made an urgent appeal to the mem- 
bers to uphold the high standards of 
practice which is the aim of the associ- 
ation. It was unfortunate, he declared, 
that the worst offenders among the Wis- 
consin members’ competitors included 
both Wisconsin members and members 
of the N. F. W. A., and said that the 
State body could best serve its objectives 
by insisting that all its members adhere 
to the code of ethics adopted. He 
strongly favored expulsion of any mem- 
bers whose conduct of business in the 
future should not be in accord with the 
association’s standards. 

The board of directors acted favor- 
ably on’ the membership application of 
the Bingham Storage Warehouses, 
Janesville. 


—Willis D. 


Leet. 
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Massachusetts W. A. 


Mere than thirty New England stor- 
1 age executives attended the annual 
outing of the Massachusetts Warehouse- 
men’s Association, at the Charles River 
Country Club, Newton Center, on Sept. 
28. In the tennis tournament the doubles 
winners were Julian F. Greely and M. 
F. Williard, Morris Wiggin made low 
score in golf. Following the sports, 
dinner was served in the evening, with 
Samuel G. Spear, Boston, the associ- 
ation’s president, as toastmaster. 

At the Massachusetts association’s 
October meeting, held at the Exchange 
Club in Boston on the 15th, with Mr. 
Spear presiding, and about twenty-five 
members present, discussion centered on 
ports and port terminals problems affect- 
ing the industry and the ocean rate dif- 
ferential case pending before the United 
States Shipping Board. 

It was voted to devote the November 
meeting to consideration of household 
goods topics, and Julian F. Greeley, Rox- 
bury, was assigned to lead the discus- 
sion. 


—S. F. Holland 


Massachusetts M. T. C. 


_— Massachusetts compulsory insur- 
ance law has not resulted in greater 
safety for pedestrians and motorists, in 
the opinion of George A. Parker, the 
Bay State’s registrar of motor vehicles, 
as expressed at a meeting of the Motor 
Truck Club of Massachusetts at the 


Boston Chamber of Commerce . on 
Sept. 27. 
“The insurance companies do _ not 


make a sufficient check as to whether a 
person is going to be a safe risk,” Mr. 
Parker said in part. “Therefore the 
compulsory insurance Act from _ the 
angle of safety has not produced any 
marked results. 

“The obvious way to reduce insurance 
rates is to show that the record of non- 
accidents has improved. As you men 
are interested in trucks, the figures show 
that there were 83 persons killed with 
86,000 commercial vehicles registered, to 
286 killed by some of the 684,000 pas- 
senger automobiles. 

“While the percentage of fatalities by 
trucks has been larger, it does not nec- 
essarily mean that trucks were improper- 
ly operated as a class. Contrary to pub- 
lic opinion, truck drivers have a very 
creditable record as far as fatal ac- 
cidents go. They cover a great deal 
more mileage and travel in the more 
congested areas where the risks of acci- 
dent are much more numerous. 

“In tests made by our department it 
has been shown that they are far less 
irresponsible than the ordinary driver 
of a passenger automobile. Drivers of 


trucks react 100 per cent faster in 
emergencies than operators of other 
cars. 


“Today we are probably worse off 
than we were at the same time in 1927 


as far as fatal accidents go.” 
—S. F. Holland. 
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Directed Verdict Favors Ford Company of Omaha in Suit 


Distribution and Warehousing 
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By Internationai to Enforce Alleged Contract 


won its case in the District Court of Douglas, Neb., 

in a suit brought by the Publication Division 
International Transportation Association, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Baltimore, to compel the Ford firm to make 
payment for an alleged contract for advertising space in 
the International’s “Directory of Railroads and Steam- 
Ships also Warehouse Service,” published several years 
ago. 

Judge Irvin Stalmaster of the Douglas County Court 
on Oct. 16 granted the motion of R. A. Ford, president of 
the warehouse company, for a directed verdict, with the 
Ford company to recover its costs expended in the defense 
of the suit. 

The outcome of this case is of interest to a large num- 
ber of storage executives throughout the country. It will 
be recalled that the International’s directory contained 
listings somewhat similar to those which appear in the 
annual Warehouse Directory of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. In advance of the appearance of the Interna- 
tional’s book the Publication Division of the International 
sent to warehouse companies the latters’ listings as they 


in Ford Transfer & Storage Co., Omaha, Neb., has 


appeared, copyrighted, in Distribution and Warehousing’s 
1926 Directory. Each listing as sent cut by the Interna- 
tional’s Publication Division was on a sheet of paper in 
the upper right hand corner of which appeared a “box’”’ 
containing small-point text alleged to be a contract to pay 
$50 a year for two years in payment for a listing in the 
International’s directory. 

The Ford company was billed for $50 after publication 
of its listing in the International’s directory, and Mr. Ford 
refused to pay. The International brought suit and lat 
in 1927 the judge who presided in the case, tried in 
Omaha, handed down a decision in favor of the warehouse 
company and against the International. The latter there- 
upon appealed, and the second trial was in the Dougla: 
County Court in October of this year. 

Before Judge Stalmaster attorneys for both plaintiff 
and defendant moved for a judgment, or, in the alternative, 
for a directed verdict, and, because of this request, the 
jury was dismissed and Judge Stalmaster gave a directed 
verdict in favor of the Ford firm. In his opinion Judge 
Stalmaster said: 








¢¢Q'O FAR as I am aware, from a 

\/7 more or less hurried investigation 
of the authorities, this is a case of first 
impression in our own State of Ne- 
braska. I have listened to the reading 
from the authorities which both parties 
have presented, and I was somewhat 
impressed at the outset with the case 
of American Travel and Hotel Directory 
Company, Inc. v. Van Blercom. I think 
that is the case reported in 214 N. Y. 
Supp. 753. In going over that decision, 
however, I observe that it deals with a 
contract written in its entirety in nar- 
rative form, and in such style as con- 
tracts are usually written, in the course 
of which writing we find such language 
as ‘proposal printed elsewhere here- 
with,’ and requesting ‘a careful read- 
ing’; and such language as ‘if you wish 
a display advertisement,’ and ‘our prop- 
osition for advertising,’ and _ stating 
that they require ‘a reasonable number 
of signed orders’; there is also reference 
to the publisher’s desire to ‘get your 
order on this form.’ There is also ref- 
erence to the ‘advertiser’ and to ‘pay- 
ments to be promptly made upon the 
issuance of the annual _ editions.’ 
Throughout the whole of the contract 
it is stated and there is reference con- 
stantly to ‘orders’ and to ‘protection of 
the advertiser,’ and to ‘payments,’ all 
of which implies a charge for advertis- 
ing which is being solicited in the letter 
under consideration. 

“T am satisfied that this case throws 
little, if any, light upon the situation 
with which we are confronted in the 
action now before us. Now, both parties 
having moved for a directed verdict, 


under our law all questions of fact as 
well as legal questions are submitted 
to the Court; and since it becomes the 
duty of the Court to pass upon the cred- 
ibility of the witnesses, and whether 
they have spoken the truth or testified 
falsely, I am prepared to state to you 
that I was impressed with the witness 
Ford, his good faith and honesty, when 
he stated that he had no idea that the 
printed matter by which it is sought 
to obligate him to pay for this listing 
was ever on the paper which he signed. 

“T have gone over two things which 
seemed to me to constitute the transac- 
tion from the moving party’s. end, 
namely the plaintiff in this case. 

“The first is exhibit ‘1,’ which is the 
letter of Aug. 25, and the second 
is exhibit ‘3,’ which is the printed form 
upon which the clipping was pasted, 
and upon which also appears in a box 
in the upper right-hand corner this pro- 
vision for the $50 payment. The letter 
of Aug. 25 starts out by saying: 

““We are now engaged in compiling 
the next issue of our Railroads and 
Steamships Manual. In future issues 
we propose to list the warehouses of 
the world.’ 

“So far nothing is said about any 
charge or cost of payments to be made 
by those who are to be listed in this 
manual. The next paragraph reads: 

“‘We are inclosing a clipping’ [and 
may I suggest to you that this clipping 
was taken from a _ publication* which 
had been running this listing free of 


*Warehouse Directory published by Dis- 


tribution and Warehousing. 


charge?] ‘regarding your activity which 
we solicit authority to rewrite to con- 
form to OUR style and method of pres- 
entation; publishing the same in future 
issues of the Warehouse Section of this 
reference work, should you accept our 
offer for such special representation. 

“*In connection please make any mar- 
ginal corrections or additions desired, 
and return to us promptly.’ 

“This letter, it seems to me, embodies 
the offer and there is nothing in the 
offer certainly to indicate that its ac- 
ceptance will impose a liability. It sim- 
ply is a request for permission to re- 
write to conform to the ideas of the 
publisher a clipping taken from a _ pub- 
lication which had been running the 
same kind of an item without any 
charge whatever. 

“Now, then, attached to this letter is 
the printed form, which has become 
known in evidence as exhibit ‘3’. In the 
body of the letter of exhibit ‘3’, the very 
first line reads ‘the undersigned accepts 
your offer to prepare and publish a re- 
vised description of our activity to be 
made up from the following data:’ then 
follows this clipping which was taken 
from the publication where it appeared 
without charge. Following this clipping 
are several lines for the name of the 
person accepting the proposition and 
address and date. Judging from posi- 
tion of the plaintiff with reference to 
its activitv, I am not unmindful that the 
plaintiff knew it had been taken from 
a journal in which for many years this 
clipping had been published free of 
charge. 

“If the plaintiff in this case is going 
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to impose an obligation upon the de- 
fendant for rendering a service which 
for many years the defendant had re- 
ceived gratuitously, I feel that the 
plaintiff ought to have given in no un- 
certain language, and in no uncertain 
way, notice of the terms and conditions 
upon which it is sought to obtain the 
signature of the defendant for publica- 
tion of that notice. It is clear to me 
that the manner and style of the ar- 
rangement of the printed matter, and 
the position of the so-called offer in the 
box in the upper right hand corner of 
exhibit ‘3’ (instead of embodying it in 
the lower part of the paper) was a 
scheme, and, while this may sound some- 
what harsh, it is nevertheless true, was 
a scheme designed to influence the de- 
fendant into believing that by signing 
that paper he would be merely submit- 
ting requested information as he had 
done on many previous occasions, and 
that the listing which he was going to 
obtain from the plaintiff was as it was 
usual for many years before that to be 
received by him without charge. 

“Under these circumstances the ques- 
tion suggests itself to me whether the 
plaintiff did what in fair dealing and 
common decency it was required to do. 
In calling the defendant’s attention to 
the fact that he was going to be charged 
$50 for these services, I do not believe 
that under the circumstances the plain- 
tiff can claim to have done this in fact, 
by tucking away into one corner of 
what otherwise appears to be an inno- 
cent request for information, language 
which obligates the signer of the paper 
to pay money is indicative of a plan to 
obtain a signature to a paper in ignor- 
ance of the obligation which the signing 
of it is to create. 

“As the arguments were presented to 
me, I could not help but think of two 
or three questions. 

“Should a person be permitted to so 
arrange printed matter in a document 
so that when it is read certain material 
provisions will escape the reader, and 
then when his hope or desire has been 
satisfied, take advantage of the situa- 
tion to force an obligation upon him 
whose attention he has thus planned 
to distract from the provisions which 
impose such an obligation? 

“Can one so arrange a printed docu- 
ment so that when read it will give the 
impression to the reader that he is sim- 
ply furnishing information when, as a 
matter of fact, by careful arrangement 
of the printed matter, the reader is 
really thus induced to sign what is, in 
fact, an obligation to pay money? 

“T do not believe any man should be 
permitted to lay a trap and then to say, 
when the object is caught, ‘Since you 
were not careful and have been caught 
in the trap you deserve that which your 
carelessness has brought to you.’ That 
is not my idea of decency or fair-dealing 
and it seems to me that no Court should 
lend its aid to anyone to profit by such 
a method of dealing. 

“The judgment of this Court is, there- 
fore, for the defendant. 

“The motion of the defendant for a 
directed verdict is sustained, and the 
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motion of the plaintiff for a directed 
verdict is denied. The defendant will 
recover its costs in this action expended. 

“The plaintiff is allowed its excep- 
tions in the manner provided by law.” 





Railroad Storage in New Orleans 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that there exist at the Port of New 
Orleans storage facilities which are not 
only equal in every way to the shipside 
storage mentioned in the September 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
but offer certain advantages, to importer 
and exporter, which the shipside ware- 
house cannot supply. 

The railroads at New Orleans, as in 
other ports, regard their depots in the 
same light as a shipside warehouse, and, 
where shipside rates apply, they con- 
sider this import and export traffic as 
moving direct from shipside to interior 
points, and they absorb the wharf 
tollage, the cost of transfer from ship- 
side into storage, the cost of handling 
in depot, and the cost of loading into 
‘ars at depot. The only charge paid by 
the importer or exporter, as the case 
may be, is the regular railroad depot 
storage charge, which is well known to 
be much lower than customary ware- 
house rates. 

These tariff storage charges may be 
said to be nominal, as they are split 
into 10-day periods. The storage rate 
usually runs to 1% cents per hundred 
pounds for the first 10 days and one 
cent per hundred pounds for each suc- 
ceeding 10 days, rarely exceeding that. 

Therefore if an importer or exporter 
makes a shipment from his storage from 
railroad depot within the first 10 days 
he pays a maximum charge of 1% cents 
per hundred pounds on carload ship- 
ments and nothing more, the railroad 
making a complete absorption of all 
other expenses incurred in the move- 
ment. 








For Warehousemen Who 
Have Lost Keys: 


EK DWARD G. MOONEY, presi- 
I4 dent of the Hartford Despatch 
& Warehouse Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has fifteen bunches of keys which 
he would like to return to fifteen 
warehousemen, their owners. 
Several years ago Mr. Mooney 
presented to a large number of 
storage executives, one to each, 
some “key kaddies” manufactured 
by the Amity Leather & Products 
Co. of West Bend, Wis. With 
every “kaddie” went a small identi- 
fication card which the recipient 
was asked to fill in and forward to 
the manufacturer, so that any lost 
keys in their leather pouches might 
be returned direct to their owners. 
Fifteen warehousemen who fail- 
ed to fill in the cards have since 
lost bunches of keys which the 
finders sent on to West Bend, from 
which point they have been for- 
warded to Mr. Mooney in Hartford. 
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3800-lb. Lense Removed from 
Washington to Pittsburgh 


— most nearly perfect optical 
lens, and the next to the largest one 
in the world, was moved by motor truck 
recently by the Big-4 Transfer Co., 
Washington, D. C., from Washington 
to Pittsburgh. 

Weighing 3,800 pounds, its diameter 
70 inches and its thickness 10 inches, 
the lens required a special crate of 
12x12-foot timbers, lined with Brussels 
carpets, with 2x12-foot planks at tops 


and bottom. The premium was $100 
on the all-risk insurance policy taken 
out. 


The lens was taken to Pittsburgh to 
be polished before being installed for 
use at Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


It took four years to make the lens 
at the United States Bureua of Stand- 
ards. The cooling process alone re- 


quired eight months. 
(For picture, see page 15) 


New Orleans Warehouse to Benefit by 
New Cotton Arrangement 


A working arrangement just _per- 
fected by eight warehouse operators, 
the Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans, and the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, is expected to bring 
about an increased movement in cotton 
through the Louisiana port. While the 
details of the new program have only 
just been agreed upon, a general under- 
standing was reached several weeks ago 
whereby all weighing, sampling and in- 
spection, heretofore performed by the 
spot handling department of the Cotton 
Exchange at the Public Cotton Ware- 
house, and at other cotton warehouses in 
the port, will be performed henceforth 
by the several warehouse forces under 
the supervision of the Cotton Exchange. 
A uniform reduction of 20 cents a bale 
in the cotton warehouse tariffs of New 
Orleans has been made effective. This 
was ratified recently by the Dock Board, 
the warehouse operators and the Cotton 
Exchange. 

This change will restore to the Dock 
Board the revenue to which it is entitled, 
in the opinion of public warehouse 
operators, and at the same time force the 
Dock Board to use the Public Cotton 
Warehouse for the purpose for which it 
was intended, and which its name im- 
plies, and not for the general warehous- 
ing business in direct competition with 
independent warehouses, it was pointed 
out. 

The facts with regard to the changed 
policy in handling cotton at this port 
were disclosed in a joint statement just 
issued by Colonel Marcel Garsaud, gen- 
eral manager for the Dock Board, and 
John F. Finke, acting chairman of the 
spot handling committee of the Cotton 
Exchange. The statement expressed the 
opinion that “. . . the reduction in 
warehouse charges and improved meth- 
ods of handling cotton in the port will 
attract increased quantities of the staple 
to the New Orleans market.” 
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Old Family Album Unfolds 
Career of John C. Reebie 


(Concluded from page 30) 


It is to W. C. Reebie, picturesque 
pioneer of the early days of warehous- 
ing, that this impressive copy of a Kar- 
nak temple, constructed of terra cotta 
with lotus-decked pillars, and offices 
like vaults, stands a perpetual monu- 
ment. To John C. Reebie it is a daily 
source of satisfaction that looms in 
constant contrast with the days of 1880 
when he, with his brother, engaged in 
the express and coal business, driving a 
wagon rain or shine and frequently be- 
ing obliged to tie loads with rope to 
keep them from slipping off into the 
mud of the rough streets of what was 
then suburban Chicago. 

The two brothers resembled each 
other enough to be twins. Tall, straight 
and of sinewy build, they started out 
with two small single wagons on which 
they hauled trunks from one transfer 
point to another. 


Branching Out 


In due time they bought a coal yard 
at Sheffield and Lincoln Avenues. Then 
they built a warehouse, a _ mill-con- 
structed edifice, investing in it every 
penny of their savings from many years 
of hard work. 

As the months went on they continued 
to save, reinvesting in the business 
every dollar that came out of it. The 
firm still operates a building on the 
original site. 

Branching out, they soon acquired a 
structure at Wilson Avenue and Broad- 
way; then one of five stories and base- 
ment at Argyle and Broadway. Their 
establishment now consists of five large 
warehouses, together with garages for 
the company’s green vans. 

But it is in the old neighborhood, 
with its memories of how they struggled 
in the lean years, that the Egyptian 
building of seven stories and basement 
rears its imposing facade to a world 
accustomed to think of warehouses in 
terms of brown walls, moth balls and 
squat architecture. 

And here one learns that there is 
more romance to the moving business 
than just an artistic building to house 
its activities. It is a hazardous way of 
earning a livelihood, Mr. Reebie de- 
clares, “because when people are moving 
they are not likely to be in good humor.” 

They see many sides of life, these 
pioneers of the moving world, and Mr. 
Reebie will tell you of how they deliver 
the wedding presents and the furniture 
to the nest that is being fitted up for 
the newlyweds, how they later move 
them to the country—Wheaton or Lake 
Forest, where it is better for the chil- 
dren; how, in time, they get the children 
settled in homes of their own, and how, 
eventually, they move the old folk back 
to a smaller house—likely an apartment 
or a hotel. 

There are trunks to be stored, too. 
Sometimes there has been a divorce or 
a separation, and more than once recon- 
ciliation has been effected by husband 
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and wife coming to the storehouse to 
claim some article rich with touching 
associations. 

Much sentiment, it seems, may be 
stored away in a trunk along with win- 
ter clothes or the silverware. And so 
they come to get things out—gay, lone- 
some, homesick or lovesick; for even 
tattered letters tied with the proverbial 
blue ribbon are a part of the cargo that 
daily finds its way into the warehouse 
vaults. 

In the old days people were content to 
live in modest homes where there were 
attics for things they were not using. 
Nowadays they prefer a tight little 
apartment in some exclusive neighbor- 
hood, so away go the non-essentials to 
the warehouse. In the old days, too, 
women packed their own _ household 
goods when they changed their resi- 
dences, while now professional packers 
from the warehouse handle the family 
lares and penates even in May and 
October, when the world, indeed, does 
move. 

Mr. Reebie, having seen the realiza- 
tion of his other dreams, now hopes for 
a time when there will be at least six 
moving periods a year instead of two. 
Not that his industry would make more 
money in that way, but because ware- 
housemen could give better service by 
having the work spread out more evenly. 
All of which seems fair enough—good 
trick if he does it. 

Associated with his uncle and active 
in the company’s management is Arthur 
W. Reebie, son of the founder and 
largely responsible for the artistic mer- 
its of the Egytian warehouse that is 
his father’s monument in the industry 
which he helped to build. 





Mover Enters Warehousing 


Harry H. Wainwright, who has been 
engaged in the moving and trucking 
business at 12713 Hamilton Avenue, 
Detroit, under the style Ideal Moving 
Co., has expanded his business to include 
storage. The warehouse is located at 
12019 Hamilton Avenue, seven blocks 
south of the location occupied by the 
moving division of the firm, and has 
been designated the Ideal Storage Co. 





S. T. Bekins Joins Rosenthal 


S. T. Bekins has been made manager 
of the Rosenthal Transfer & Storage Co. 
of Sioux City, Iowa. 





Your Investment and Space Area 


O you want these figures in- 

cluded in your 1929 Warehouse 
Directory listing? If you do, your 
listing must be Starred. It cannot 
be Starred unless you have no- 
taried your Information Sheet. 
Think that over. If you don’t 
now, the national distributor will 
when he consults it throughout 
1929. 
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Mercer Company Adopts a 
Plan of Group Insurance 


A POLICY providing for salary allot- 
ment life insurance protection for 
employees has been placed by the Mercer 
Transfer & Storage Co., Burlington, 
Iowa, by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. The premiums will be 
paid, as this type of coverage provides, 
by the Mercer firm, which will deduct 
the required sums from the salaries of 
the employees’ protected. 

Salary allotment insurance is one of 
the newer developments in life insur- 
ance. It provides a method by which 
employees with the cooperation of their 
employers may pay their insurance pre- 
miums on a monthly basis, the money 
to be deducted from their pay envelopes 
by their employers. In the Middle West 
a few of the storage companies have 
undertaken it and there has been con- 
siderable development of the idea in the 
telephone, automobile and banking fields. 


Some Details 


The plan brings within the power of 
the average employee the possibility of 
securing a larger amount of insurance 
than might be possible if the premiums 
are paid annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly. Often the policies are writ- 
ten without medical examination, pro- 
viding employees are in good health and 
a moderate amount of insurance is de- 
sired. This is true only where 75 per 
cent of the employees join in the plan. 
However, if 100 or more are included 
this restriction does not apply. As a 
rule, where this plan of insurance is 
undertaken in an organization, addi- 
tional employees join in the plan from 
time to time. 

This form of insurance is being writ- 
ten on groups as small as five in number, 
thus bringing it within the scope of 
almost any concern in a non-hazardous 
business. Employees upon leaving the 
service of the employer may continue 
the insurance in force. Policies are 
written on the endowment and other 
popular plans and earn dividends from 
the insuring company. 





Potash Development as a 
Source of New Revenue 


(Concluded from page 24) 


dling charge is $1.20 per ton (9 bags). 
A rough-and-ready basis for quoting 
storage has been to take the rate for po- 
tato flour, which also weighs 220 pounds 
per bag, and which requires about the 
same conditions of storing. Potato flour, 
however, is liable to insect and vermin 
damage, as potash is not, and it would 
therefore seem that potash ought to re- 
ceive slightly lower rates than potato 
flour. 





Indianapolis Company Expands 


The Bradley Warehouse Co. has pur- 
chased for $50,000 a storage building and 
two acres of land at Blaine Avenue and 
Miller Street. 
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I 1929 will be a good year to build. In our 
: opinion, it will be possible to obtain very at- 
tractive prices for construction work during the 
first few months of the new year. 


To obtain full benefit of this condition. you 
| should consult us at once regarding your next 





year’s building activities. ‘The selection of a 
site and the determination of size and character 
of your new building should not be hurried. 
Start now! 


Consultation with our highly trained and 
successful organization is invited. 





MOORES & DUNFORD, Inc. 


110 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Life of Fred D. Parr Told 
in Old Family Album Sketch 


(Concluded from page 31) 


Just the other day, relatively figuring, 
the young man, a little older, came to 
San Francisco again—returning this 
time from a business mission in the 
East. He was accompanied by a former 
mayor of his adopted city. The then- 
present mayor met him at the station. 
There was a band, too, and the fire bri- 
gade was out in all its glory, to say 
nothing of representatives of the police 
department and various public officials. 

Fred D. Parr, president of the Parr 
Terminal Co., was home from Detroit 
after signing a contract with Henry 
Ford to build a standard assembling 
plant at Richmond, on San Francisco 
Bay, whence the car that bears the Ford 
name will be distributed to points along 
the Pacific slope as well as to the Orient. 

The Parr firm’s main office is in San 
Francisco, though it operates in Oak- 
land, with its interests largely directed 
toward the nearby city of Richmond. 
For some years it has owned a fifty- 
year lease on a tract of 165 acres of 
land on the inner harbor of Richmond. 
The Ford plant will be a duplicate of 
the one at Long Beach on Los Angeles 
Harbor. It will represent an initial in- 
vestment in excess of $2,000,000, cover 
sixty-two acres of waterfront land, and 
employ between 800 and 2,000 men, 
making it the largest plant on the Pa- 
cific Coast, according to a Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce folder. 

What the coming of the Ford plant 
will mean to Richmond may be judged 
by the activities going on around the 
city. The Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe will connect the enterprise 
with a vast area of land adjacent to 
the Richmond harbor. The channel 
will have a depth of thirty-two feet 
for the accommodation of ocean-going 
liners. Richmond will have inner har- 
bor terminal facilities for the handling 
of all types of cargoes. 

The Parr company agreed to dupli- 
cate the city’s municipal plant, the com- 
bined facilities to provide working space 
for two deep sea steamships at one time. 
The cargo building is to be of concrete, 
800 feet long and 150 feet wide, to- 
gether with necessary handling and con- 
veying equipment. It is expected that 
actual construction of the Ford plant 
will commence early next year. 

“The Parr Terminal Co. is the largest 
operator of water terminals on the 
Pacific Coast’”—to quote again from the 
Chamber folder. In Oakland the firm 
holds a fifty-year lease from the city 
on a tract of sixty-eight acres between 
the Southern Pacific and Key Route 
piers. A part of these industrial lands 
are sub-let to such concerns as the 
American Manganese Steel Co., the 
California Petroleum Corp., the West- 
ern Sulphur Co., the Richfield Oil Co., 
and the Standard Oil Co. of New York. 
These, together with the Parr interests, 
have spent upward of $2,000,000 in de- 
veloping the waterfront. 


Mr. Parr’s company has approx- 
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imately 2600 feet of working space in 
Oakland—1400 at a bulkhead fork and 
1,200 at a pier. In connection with 
this latter facility the firm handled 
500,000 tons of cargo during 1926. It 
specializes in the handling of heavy and 
bulk materials, enjoying the distinction 
of being able to load and unload a 
steamship direct to or from cars with 
more dispatch than any of its compet- 
itors because of superior trackage ar- 
rangements. 

It is said in San Francisco that Fred 
Parr has had a harder fight along the 
way to success than any other man in 
the warehousing industry. He has been 
in business since 1903. His _ forty- 
dollars-a-month job was with the E. J. 
Dodge Co., a wholesale lumber concern. 
From them he went to a steamship com- 
pany, where he remained thirteen years. 
At the end of that time he organized 
the McCormick steamship line, selling 
his interest in that enterprise five years 
later. While still president of the steam- 
ship line he organized the Parr Ter- 
minal Co. That was in 1919. He made 
his first independent venture with 
only a lease and a borrowed capital of 
$3,000 to his credit—but money, he de- 
clares, is only a small part of the get- 
ting started: it is confidence, contacts, 
good will, that really count. 


A Man and His Books 


The slogan of the Parr company, in 
blazing electric lights, is the first sign 
to greet one when making the journey 
from San Francisco to Oakland by boat 
or ferry. 

“Where Rail and Sail Meet,” it says. 

If Mr. Parr’s private office had a slo- 
gan it might well be something like 
that with only two words changed: 

“Where Business and Sentiment 
Meet.” 

The suite of rooms is on the eighth 
floor of the Fife Building, at 1 Drumm 
Street, San Francisco. Framed scenes 
of industrial activities around the docks 
predominate in the pictures which line 
the walls, with bits of California scen- 
ery following them a close second. Over 
the desk there is a painting of one of 
the lovely yucca plants that brighten 
California’s bare hills—God’s Candle- 
stick, the Indians call it. (Mr. Parr is 
a native son, having been born in 
Visalia, in the central part of the 
State.) On the desk there is a bowl] of 
Shasta daisies, their pastoral simplicity 
an odd contrast to the luxurious desk 
set of Chinese jade that stands nearby. 

But perhaps it is the books on the 
desk that best interpret its occupant— 
this man who has fought a hard fight 
without allowing cynicism to dull his 
zest for life; this man who is keen and 
alert without being hard, eager and 
active without being restless, cordial 
without being suave; this man who 
spent his first ten-dollar raise to tele- 
phone his mother. There is a book of 
Familiar Quotations; there is a_ book 
called “It Can Be Done,” poems of in- 
spiration; there are the Bible and “The 
Life of Christ,” and there is Locke’s 
“Eternal Masculine.” 

Above the desk there is a friendship 
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Few Automotive Companies 
Using Public Warehouses 


| OW the manufacturers of automo- 

tive equipment do their distributing 
—a few through public warehouses and 
others by maintaining private storage 
buildings—for the purpose of serving 
their wholesale distributors, is shown in 


a survey recently completed by the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Associations. 


The survey contains an analysis 0! 
the distribution of 122 makers of service 
parts, accessories and service equipment. 
While the study shows a minority ot 
the manufacturers maintaining regiona! 
warehouse stocks, it reveals that in this 
classification one-third of the companies 
have inaugurated such stocks or added 
to previously established systems within 
the past year. 

The survey shows 34 cities where 
warehouse stocks are located. 

The majority of companies maintain 
two warehouses, one almost invariably 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Shipments from warehouses average 
25 per cent of total sales of companies 
maintaining this service, and extra 
charges for warehouse shipments as 
against factory shipments average 5)!, 
per cent among companies making a 
charge. Most companies operate their 
own warehouse stocks, but a few leave 
this work to manufacturers’ agents or 
commercial warehousemen. Only a few 
companies have utilized the warehous- 
ing facilities of jobbers for handling 
manufacturer-owned stocks for redistri- 
bution to other wholesalers. 





Detroit Firm Reincorporates 


The Michigan Warehouse Corporation, 
operating the Michigan Terminal Ware- 
house at Brandt Avenue and Wyoming 
Boulevard in Fordson, a western suburb 
of Detroit, and with downtown business 
office at 1224 Ford Building, has official- 
ly changed its name to The Michigan 
Terminal Warehouse Corporation and 
has reincorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of 10,000 shares at $50 
per share, $122,034 being subscribed and 
paid in in cash. 

The terminal warehouse was erected 
several years ago. The operating com- 
pany was originally incorporated in 
1923 with a capitalization of $100,000 
and 4000 shares of non-par value stock. 
Wellington F. Evans is president. 





Goldberg a Commissioner 


Isaac Goldberg, a past president of the 
Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New 
York, has been appointed a Deputy 
Commissioner of Correction. He _ will 
continue his trucking business at 52 East 
lith Street. 


—-- -_— oe ——__—__ — 


motto as clean-cut, frank and loyal as 
’ ; a ; . . ; “ lf 
one’s impressions of Mr. Parr himself. 
Here is what it says: 
“A friend is not a fella’ 
Who is taken in by sham; 


A friend is one whe knows our faults 
And doesv’t give a damn.” 
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| For 1929,a New and Greater 
| Line of Heavy-Duty Trucks 
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International 


Heavy-Duty Construction 


Vibrationless engines developing 
great pulling power at low speed. 
Five self-contained engine sub- 
assemblies, providing accessibility 
and simplifying service. Unit power 
plants, cushion-mounted. Clutches 
with vibration dampers. Transmis- 
sions with five speeds forward and 
two reverse. Internal expanding 4- 
wheel brakes. Famous Interna- 
tional ‘‘Steer-Easy”’ steering gear. 
Double reduction or chain final 
drive. 


International Harvester has engineered a 
remarkable line of Heavy-Duty models— 
engineered to the most modern truck 
standards—completely new, and on view 
now, in advance of the new year. 

Five Forward Speeds in all models, and 
Four-W heel Brakes on all models, provide 
the New International Heavy-Duty Line 
with the essential triple combination of 
great pulling power, speed for the straight- 
away, and the ability to stop! 

New engines, new clutches, new trans- 
missions, more comfortable cabs, easier 
driving, redesigned hood and radiator, 


improved appearance— all contribute 
to the success of these new trucks. Their 
performance, based on 18 months of en- 
gineering and trial, and backed by 25 
years of truck building, is vouched for by 
International Harvester. 

See and try the New International 
Heavy-Duty trucks and put them on your 
job. You will find them ready for every 
challenge of road and load. They will be 
safeguarded by the same old reliable, but 
expanding, Service—there are now 168 
International Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


qh 


Ya « 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


International 
Heavy-Duty Trucks 


ranging in 2';, 3%, and 5-ton sizes, 
are supplemented by a full line of 








International Speed Trucks 


4 and 6-cylinder, 1, 15, and 2-ton 
sizes. Also *%-ton Special Delivery 
and the Six-Speed Special. 





NAL 


Wheelbase lengths for every kind aN 
aR 


of hauling—short for trailer, medium 
for dump, long for merchandise, and 
longer for special purposes—and 
bodies for every type of load. 
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George W. Prickett Passes 
and Death Removes Others 


YEORGE W. PRICKETT, widely 

known in merchandise warehousing 

in the Central West, died of heart trouble 

at his home in Chicago on Sept. 6. A 

native if Chicago, he was 70 years old. 

He had been in apparently good health 
up to within two hours of his passing. 

For many years Mr. Prickett was co- 
manager of the Ontario Warehouse Co., 
Chicago, with Arthur M. Smith, who 
died a few months ago. Mr. Prickett 
had a wide acquaintance in the jobbing 
trade. He had a personality that was 
unusually pleasing. At the time of his 
death he was identified with Griswold 
& Walker, Inc., Chicago. He was for- 
merly a familiar figure at conventions 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and the old Central Warehouse- 
men’s Club. 

Burial was at Rosehill, Chicago, under 
the auspices of Chevalier Bayard Com- 
mandery No. 52, Knights Templar. 

Mr. Prickett is survived by his widow, 
a son and a daughter. 





F. Harding Aaron 


F. Harding Aaron, who was the only 
son of Frederic E. Aaron, president of 
the Powelton Co., Philadelphia, and a 
past president of the Pennsylvania Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, died 
suddenly on Sept. 19. He had been ill 
about two days with a paralysis of the 
throat. 

The son was in his nineteenth year. 
He had been graduated in the spring 
from the Haverford School and was just 
entering Princeton University for a 
Bachelor of Science degree, with the in- 
tention of majoring in chemistry. 

In his final year at Haverford the boy 
was president of the Dramatic Club, 
manager of the soccer team and editor 
of The Index, the school paper. 

Members of the Pennsylvania Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association at- 
tended the funeral services. 





A. D. Underhill 


Arthur D. Underhill, president and 
treasurer of the Yonkers Storage Ware- 
houses, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y., was found 
asphyxiated in his office on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 3. A gas heater was turned 
on, but unlit. A verdict of accidental 
death was given by the medical ex- 
aminer, who said the flame had evidently 
been blown out. 

Mr. Underhill was a member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and the New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 





Andrew Rohan 


Andrew Rohan, a director of the Cin- 
cinnati Terminal Warehouse Co., died at 
his home in Cincinnati on Sept. 16 after 
being stricken with cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was 69 years old. 

Mr. Rohan had extensive business in- 
terests, including the presidency of the 
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Churngold Corporation, one of the larg- 
est producers of oleomargerine. He was 
credited with having become a million- 
aire by backing “butterine” at a time 
when others laughed at the idea. 





Nimmo Old 


Nimmo Old, for many years vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Anheuser-Busch Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Norfolk, Va., died on Aug. 27. He was 
one of the outstanding men in cold stor- 
age warehousing and had always been 
active in the cold storage division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation. 

Nimmo Old, Jr., is president of the 
cold storage division. 








The Starred Listing Gets 
the Business 


¢¢ A GAIN this year we are glad 

to furnish you with a 
starred listing and you will find 
our copy attached hereto O. K.’d 
[i.e., notaried. ] 

“We think this was a step for- 
ward when you instituted this 
service [i.e., having information 
notaried by the warehousemen] 
in your annual Directory, as we 
find the national distributors are 
depending a great deal on this Di- 
rectory for proper warehousing.” 

The foregoing is quoted from a 
letter received from H. S. McCall, 
secretary-treasurer of the Caddo 
Transfer & Warehouse Co., Inc., 
Shreveport, La. 








Jones Company Moves Bank 


Jones Warehouses, Inc., Providence, 
recently removed Rhode Island’s largest 
bank, the Industrial Trust Co., from its 
previous location to its new twenty-six- 
story, $2,000,000 building. The transfer 
involved millions of dollars’ worth of 
money, valuables, statistics, files, etc. 
Thirty men and four trucks did the job 
in less than forty-eight hours without 
damage to any of the goods. 





San Pedro Warehouse Planned 


The Pacific Seaboard Fireproof Ware- 
house Corp. is being organized in San 
Pedro, Cal., with plans for an $850,000 
six-story warehouse at Beacon and 
O’Farrell Streets. The structure will 
be 300 by 165 feet, according to a locai 
announcement. 





New Toledo Firm 


The Union Warehouse Co., with a cap- 
ital of 100 shares of no par value stock, 
to operate a general storage and ware- 
house business in Toledo, Ohio. The in- 
corporators are Sigmond Sanger, Flor- 
ence Lippold and Fern Griswold. 
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N. F. W. A. Raises Fund to 
Aid Florida Storm Victims 


URING the recent violent storm 

which swept parts of Florida the 
Brandon Transfer & Storage Co., 
operated by Mrs. M. L. Brandon in West 
Palm Beach, and the Twin Trucking Co., 
partnership of Arthur K. Willard and 
Paul L. Willard, at Lake Worth, were 
virtually wiped out. 

Both firms are members of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, and William I. Ford, Dallas, 
president of the National, made an 
initial subscription of $100 on behalf 
of the Interstate Fireproof Storage & 
Transfer Co., of which he is president 
and requested that a voluntary subscrip- 
tion be called for, among members of 
the National, to rehabilitate the West 
Palm Beach and Lake Worth firms. 

Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, secretary o/ 
the National, sent Mr. Ford’s appeal to 
all the regional, State and local associ 
ations which are affiliated with th 
parent organization, stating that thé 
amount necessary was not known at th: 
time but that if more than necessar\ 
should be subscribed the unused portion. 
if any, would be returned pro rata to th 
subscribers. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ford had appointed, 
to handle the distribution of the fund, a 
committee of three Florida warehouse- 
men—William T. Callahan, treasurer of 
the John E. Withers Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., Miami; A. H. Laney, president 
of the Delcher Bros. Storage Co., Jack- 
sonville, and Sidney A. Smith, manager 
of the Lee Terminal & Warehouse Corp., 
Tampa. 

The response to Mr. Ford’s appeal 
was immediate. Subscriptions began 
pouring into Mr. Wood’s office in Chi- 
cago from all parts of the country. Up 
to Oct. 20 a total of $6,500 had been 
pledged, a portion of the money being 
promised by a few storage executives 
who, not members of the National, 
nevertheless desired to assist fellow 
warehousemen in time of stress. 


Illinois and New York Aet 


Members of the Illinois Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association at a meet- 
ing in Chicago on Oct. 15 subscribed 
nearly $2,500. 

Mr. Ford’s appeal was the main sub- 
ject of discussion at the October meet- 
ing of the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. Thirty-five in- 
dividuals and companies which are 
either members or are affiliated with the 
New York body pledged sums ranging 
from $20 to $125 and totalling $1,695, 
including sums which had already been 
sent direct to Chicago. In addition, the 
association itself, on motion by Louis 
Schramm, Jr., appropriated $100 from 
its treasury, bringing the total up to 
$1,795 in the New York district. Bar- 
rett C. Gilbert, the association’s presi- 
dent, conducted the subscription-taking 
after pleas had been made by William 
T. Bostwick, the secretary, and Charles 
S. Morris, a past president of the Na- 
tional. 
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, = AIN’T TELLIN’ ME NOTHING!” 


A new story about a 


traveling salesman! 


Tus happened to one of our own. He was 
traveling from Philadelphia to Charlotte. And 
as our hundred-percenter pulled out a copy of 
a certain truck magazine, a rotund, congenial- 
looking gentleman in the opposite seat leaned 
toward him. 

“What's your line, Brother?” he asked. 


“Duals. Budd Duals,” said our worthy. 
“These big, double wheels for buses and trucks 
— you ve probably seen em. They're like — 
well, here’s one of our ads that shows ’em.” 


The congenial gentleman pulled out his 
glasses and read. “I know,” he said. “I’ve read 
your ads many a time. But listen, Brother,” — 
and he laughed —“ You fellows ain’t tellin’ 
me nothing! 

‘For six years I’ve run a fleet of trucks 
down near Atlanta. I've tried lots of different 
duals—big-hearted, you know! 


“T've had duals that would scuff out tires 
almost as fast as I could buy ‘em—they’d 
wobbleand shimmy the rubber right outof ‘em! 


‘And I've had duals that took a whole 
gang of men to get a tire off of “em —and duals 
that just run me ragged with hold-ups. 

“But believe me, Brother, I’m on Budd 
Duals now—every truck in the fleet. I’ve 
quit falling for new-fangled ideas. I’ve quit 
experimenting — let the other guy do it, I’ve 
paid plenty for doing mine!” 

The train was slowing down. A dusky- 
skinned porter was shouting something that 
sounded like ““Oo-o-or-way!”” 

The congenial gentleman got up. “Well, 
here's where I leave you,” he said. ““And say” 
—he smiled —““Why don't you fellows make 
an ad out of that?” 


And we did! 


BUDD 
Wheel Company 


Detroit 
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The National Terminals of Canada, Limited, Recently Organized, Takes Over the 


Terminal Co., Montreal. Alexander Fleming Appointed General Manager 


TW. HE Terminal Warehousing Co., Ltd., 

established in Montreal in 1906 and 
one of the largest merchandise storage 
firms in Canada, was leased, on Oct. 1, 
for twenty-one years, with two renewals 
of twenty-one years each, to the Na- 
tional Terminals of Canada, Ltd., which 
is headed by J. Elliot Newlin, a New 
York banker, as president. Announce- 
ment of the lease was made in Montreal 
on Oct. 7 by Alexander Fleming, general 
agent and operating executive of the 
property. 

According to Mr. Newlin the consum- 
mation of the lease covered months of 
study and negotiation with executives of 
the Canadian National Railways. The 
latter, while relinquishing under long- 
term lease the actual control of the 
property and business, will nevertheless 
continue active in direction and develop- 
ment through the new company’s board 
of directors, which includes several of 
the operating executives of the C. N. R. 

Mr. Fleming, widely known in ware- 
housing in both Canada and the United 
States, and who is a vice-president of 
the Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association, has been appointed general 
manager of the National Terminals of 
Canada, Ltd. 

The initial take-over and working 
capital has been provided for through 
individual cash subscriptions to the stock 
of the new company. Plans for develop- 
ment and for financing through first 
mortgage leasehold bonds are being 
carefully studied. It is understood that 
several banking houses have approached 


the company looking to this financing, 
but no definite program has yet been 
announced. 

Containing some 75,000 square feet, 
nearly two acres, with more than 900 
feet of frontage at Common, Grey Nun 
and King Streets, and with direct sid- 


Alexander Fleming 














a 


Selected by New York banking in- 


terests and Canadian National 

Railways officials to operate Mon- 

treal plant of new National Ter- 
minals of Canada, Ltd. 


ings from C. N. R. trackage, the prop- 
erty has been highly regarded by C. N. 
R. officers due to its advantages as a 
warehouse site. The consideration of 
the lease is said to be relatively small, 
as the object of the C. N. R. is to have 
the property improved to care for the 
wants of the road’s many customers. 
The Dominion carrier expects to profi! 
directly from consequent increased busi- 
ness. 

The lease provides that the property 
shall be improved promptly with new 
buildings at a cost ranging from $500.,- 
000 to $3,000,000, and contains a five- 
year option for sale at not less than 
$1,000,000—the minimum present-day 
value. Should this option not be exer- 
cised, the improved property will, at the 
expiration of the lease, revert to the 
C. N. R. 

During the sixteen years in which the 
business has been operated by the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National roads it 
has always shown a profit, according to 
Mr. Fleming, notwithstanding that the 
property is today only 20 per cent de- 
veloped. 

The plans for improvement contem- 
plate an immediate expenditure of close 
to $2,000,000, with the present six-story 
and basement main building, containing 
1,600,000 cubic feet, left undisturbed. 
Construction of additional warehouse 
space will be started early in 1929, to 
provide daylight office facilities and loft 
and storage requirements for certain 
large users who have already expressed 
a desire to lease space. 


Activities of Warehouse Executives Within and Outside the Industry 


| OBERT A. WEICKER, secretary of 

the O. K. Transfer & Storage Co., 
Oklahoma City, and president of the 
Oklahoma Transfer and Warehouse- 
men’s Association, has been elected a 
City Councilman, representing the Sec- 
ond Ward, the section where he spent 
his childhood and in which his present 
home is located, at 822 East 21st Street. 
He entered office announcing that he 
had “no personal ideas to saddle on the 
Council” and that “the good of Ward 
Two and the entire city will control my 
effort as long as I may be a member of 
this governing body.” 

Born in Guthrie, Mr. Weicker moved 
to Oklahoma City in 1900 and received 
his education there. He has been en- 
gaged in the storage and transfer busi- 
ness since his graduation from school. 
He has been active in the local Chamber 
of Commerce, identified with committees 
on good roads, aviation and live stock, 
and is a charter member of the Lions 
Club. 


Gardner Poole, a past president of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


and formerly president of the Quincy 
Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Boston, has turned “gentleman-farmer.” 
After recently selling his home in Cam- 
bridge he has purchased a_ forty-acre 
tract off the Framingham road in South 
Sudbury, Mass. 

The farm is located only a short dis- 
tance from the famous Wayside Inn, 
which, immortalized by Longfellow, is 
one of the town’s show places since its 
restoration by Henry Ford. 


LeRoy D. Owen, vice-president and 
general manager of the Westland Ware- 
houses, Inc., Los Angeles, was married 
recently to Miss Teresa Ali¢te Samon, 
and they sailed as a honeymoon couple 
on the steamship City of Honolulu for 
the Hawaiian Islands. Mrs. Owen, 
active in social and charitable work in 
Los Angeles, was graduated from St. 
Mary’s College, Monroe, Mich. Mr. 
Owen is sales manager of the Central 
Manufacturing District, secretary of 
the Foreign Club and a director of the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


A. C. Todd has resigned as manager 
of the Beverly Hills Storage Co., Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal., and is now in charge of 
the Beverly Hills territory for the Lyon 
Van & Storage Co., operating in various 
California cities. Mr. Todd was at one 
time identified with the Hollywood Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Hollywood. 


Roy C. Griswold, president of Gris- 
wold & Walker, Inc., Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Griswold, has been tour- 
ing European countries during’ the 
early fall months. 


D. L. Tilly, executive vice-president 
of the New York Dock Co., is on the 
program as a speaker at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Port Authorities, at Houston, Nov. 12- 
14 and Galveston Nov. 15. 


Joseph S. Hackett, general agent in 
the Chicago territory for the Trans- 
Continental Freight Co., was married 
on Sept. 22 in St. Sylvester’s Church, 
Chicago, to Miss Blanche Armine 
Chalifoux. 
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Executive Offices: 


The Van is called upon to fulfill ex- 
traordinary demands in these days of 
keen competition and longer hauls. 


Speed, power and economy are the 
first consideration, to be sure—but do 
not overlook the appearance of the ve- 
hicle. It is a means of conveying to your 
prospective customer the character of 
your business and your organization. 


A well balanced low - hung 
chassis with a body that is 
exactly fitted to the chassis— 
leaves an impression of safety, 


Powerful and Fast — 


¢++-and appearance counts! 





R 
orl “ 
VANS 


DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 








dignity, reliability—resulting in confi- 
dence—and business thrives on 
‘““Confidence.” 


Gramm Vans (chassis and bodies) 
are a blend of Quality materials, expe- 
rienced workmanship and a wealth of 
knowledge gained thru years of cooper- 
ation with Van users in building for 
their requirements. 


Descriptive literature and com- 
plete information covering both 
chassis and bodies sent upon 
request. 


Built to Last ! 


NOTICE! 


Our body engineers are experts with years of 
experience in producing good looking, correctly 
proportioned bodies that stand up under severe 


service. 


If yours is a special problem, have our engineers 
assist you in designing a body that will fulfill all 


of your requirements. 


GRAMM MOTORS, INC. 


Lima, Ohio 


Builders of Motor Trucks and Coaches 
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Factory: 
Delphos, Ohio 
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Philadelphia Firms Allege 


Discrimination by Carriers 


Bf ccere G of testimony was begun, the 
second week of October at a hearing 
in the Chamber of Commerce, Phila- 
delphia, before R. M. Brown, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, in a_ case 
brought by a group of local warehouse- 
men seeking reparation from the three 
trunk line railroads entering the city for 
alleged discrimination against them in 
favor of other warehousemen by the 
payment to the latter of 50 cents a ton 
on freight handled by them. The com- 
plaint was brought by Gallagher’s Ware- 
houses, the Bailey Warehouse Co., the 
Terminal Warehouse Co. and Rex & Co. 

The legal aspects of the case, which 
are to be argued in briefs filed by both 
sides, involve the proving or disproving 
whether the defendant warehouses—the 
Merchants Warehouse Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Warehouse & Safe Deposit Co. 
are shippers and receivers of freight 
and therefore violating the provisions 
of the transportation Act regarding the 
granting of rebates to consignees or 
consignors. 

The three carriers—the Pennsylvania, 
the Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio— 
upheld, in their testimony, the services 
performed by the Merchants and Penn- 
sylvania warehouse firms, with which 
the roads have contracts covering work 
to be done while acting as agents for 
the carriers. 

On behalf of the Baltimore & Ohio 
it was brought out that the B. & O. 
was unable to render to merchants 
certain services and that its arrangement 
with warehouse firms was necessary in 
order to meet both water competition 
and competition with other railroads, 
but that the road did not deem it ad- 
visable to extend the practice. Similar 
testimony was adduced on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania and the Reading. 

In defence of the railroad practice 
of granting 50 cents a ton as payment 
to the warehouses, as named in the 
Pennsylvania’s tariff for example, it 
was brought out that although railroad 
freight rates have continually advanced, 
payments to warehouses had not in- 
creased. George M. Richardson, general 
manager of the Merchants Warehouse 
Co., reviewed that firm’s contract with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and de- 
scribed the methods of handling ship- 
ments and the services performed by his 
company for the railroad and consignees 
and consignors. J. E. Sands, terminal 








Your Investment and Space Area 


O you want these figures in- 

cluded in your 1929 Warehouse 
Directory listing? If you do, your 
listing must be Starred. It cannot 
be Starred unless you have no- 
taried your Information Sheet. 
Think that over. If you don’t 


now, the national distributor will 
when he consults 
1929. 


it throughout 
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freight agent for the B. & O., cited 
prompt loading and unloading of cars 
by the warehouses and pointed out that 
such speedy release of equipment was 
beneficial to carrier and advantageous 
to merchants. H. G. Settle, assistant to 
the freight traffic manager of the B. & 
O., and William B. Green, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Reading, 
testified also. 

On continuation of the hearing, the 
testimony tended to show the legality 
of the relationship between the railroads 
and the warehouses, which has existed 
since 1887; the essential necessity of 
having the services performed by the 
warehouses continued for economic rea- 
sons, and the hardship which would 
devolve upon Philadelphia merchants 
should the Commission nullify the exist- 
ing arrangement. 

Officer of the Merchants Warehouse 
Co. and of the Pennsylvania Warehouse 
& Safe Deposit Co. testified as to the 
practice, procedure and service rendered 
by their respective firms for the rail- 
roads for which they act as agents; to 
the merchants receiving carload or less- 
than-carload shipments in various parts 
of the city and to the shipping of similar 
quantities of freight for merchants. 
They defended their legal status through 
their designation by the railroads as 
agents and also through the contracts 
made with the carriers, wherein the 
latter agreed to pay the warehouses 
certain sums for the performance of 
specific services while acting as their 
representatives. 


Further Testimony 


Mr. Richardson and Warren Justice, 
the latter general superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Warehouse & Safe Deposit 
Co., told of the physical operations in 
handling freight at their warehouses, 
and shipping procedures, respectively. 
Mr. Justice said the rules as imposed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were implicitly followed and that the 
B. & O. paid 30 cents a ton on some 
commodities and 15 cents on others. 

The legality of the warehouses’ oper- 
ations was emphasized by H. Edgar 
Barnes, counsel for the defendants. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, one of the inter- 
vening commercial organizations, testi- 
fied as to the services performed by 
the Merchants Warehouse Co., with 
which, he said, he had been familiar 
since its establishment in 1887 by the 
Pennsylvania. Recalling the reason nec- 
essitating their establishment, he said 
it was to render a service to flour mer- 
chants and others who had warehouses 
along Market Street, permitting them 
to abolish their private warehouses, 
which were becoming burdensome. Mr. 
Horan asserted that the present method 
of handling freight through the Mer- 
chants company’s various warehouses 
was a benefit, an economic necessity and 
a facility to Philadelphia merchants, 
adding that they permitted a greater 
economy in handling freight than any 
other arrangement and that to revert 
to the older method of private ware- 








“Who Gets the Business?” 


NSWER: “It’s the Starred List- 
ing that Gets the Business.” 
Therefore it pays to have a Starred 
listing. You can get that only by 
having your returned Information 
Sheet notaried. Was yours no- 
taried? If not, ask us to send it 
back to you. 


— 





houses would be impossible under pres- 
ent business conditions. 

Mr. Gallagher, one of the complain- 
ants, took the viewpoint that the Mer- 
chants company’s warehouses were not 
“public freight stations.” 

James J. Reilly, appearing for the 
Grocers’ and Importers’ Exchange, testi- 
fied he was opposed to any change in 
the arrangement, declaring the con- 
signee of food products could not stand 
any additional expense in the conduct 
of their business. 

Just before the conclusion of the hear- 
ings, which lasted four days, Hugo 
Oberg was introduced by the complain- 
ants as an expert on transportation 
rates and railroad publications. He 
testified with regard to the forty-eight- 
hour free time period allowed freight 
and also as to what constitutes a freight 
station within the meaning of the tariffs. 

Three truckmen presented by the com- 
plainants testified that less than carload 
shipments of freight were refused for 
shipment by the Merchants Warehouse 
Co. Edmund Funck, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, pointed out and described the 
character of shipments moved from the 
merchants’ terminals, including less than 
carload quantities. Mr. Richardson also 
testified as to the shipments moved from 
the warehouses during the period Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30 of the present year. 

William A. Glasgow, counsel for com- 
mercial and trade bodies, cited the rights 
of carriers to appoint as agents whom- 
soever they desired, to the exclusion of 
all others, and read opinions in other 


cases involving relevant issues. This 
closed the hearings. 
Examiner Brown announced that 


briefs were to be filed on or before Dec. 
6 with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington. 





New Rochelle Firm to Expand 


A building permit has been granted to 
Dennis O’Brien, president of O’Brien’s 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses, Inc., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for a $100,000 en- 
largement of the firm’s household goods 
depository at Grand Street and Depot 
Place. 





Providence Blaze 


Fire on Oct. 5 caused heavy damage 
to the Rhodes People’s Storage Ware- 
house, at Allens Avenue and Eddy 
Street, Providence, R. I. The second 
and third floors and their contents, 
household goods, were wrecked.  Fire- 
men saved the building from destruction. 
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LOWER HAULAGE COSTS 
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There’s an interesting way to solve the prob- to double the original loads of the Truck-and- 





© 
lem of how to Haul More for Less. [> ‘CONVENTION’: ‘\ Trailer unit. Another Fruehauf Semi-Trailer is 
2 4 4 “ = e 
ws Sh “\ hooked behind the first one by using a Frue- 
| ; , ° ROAD SHOW ° g 
f r “ y i - 8) - C 1 1 c Nn > - e rT’ 7 
Any motor truck can pull more than it ca ae hauf Dolly. (The Dolly is a two-wheeled unit 





carry—let this principle work for you by means 


+> JANUARY ° 
% ; | : : CLEVELAND JJ / which takes the place of the rear of the tractor- 
cs of Fruehauf Trailers. Here are a few of the Qf, OHl0 yi pane 


This makes a Four-Wheel Trailer out 


a things you can do by using Fruehauts. ; of the Seni’T vate. 
BE Capacity Further Savings 
Consider the illustration below. ‘This tractor-truck 





sy investing in this second Trailer you save the 
cost of another tractor-truck. You have a unit of long 
life—one that will double your loads—and one that 
will give you greater fleet flexibility. These Semi- 
Trailers may be used interchangeably with the tractor- 
truck. It often happens that one Trailer may be left 
Lower First Cost and unloaded at one point while the other Trailer is 


and a Fruehauf Drop-Frame Semi-Trailer handle an 
immense load. It would require a 5-ton motor truck 
with special bus-type chassis to accommodate the same 
load. 


— 


Vine hea ee 


is 
% 








Then, tl t of truck with Trailer complete i hauled to another unloading point farther on. 
1eT1, 1e cost oO "uckK f “alle . te 1S 


exceedingly low for one of such capacity. In fact, it When pulling this second Fruehauf the gas and oil 





4 
ie ; ; ie te . pe om. ¢ ‘ 
q costs approximately a third less than the average 5-ton costs of your Truck-and-Trailer unit go up only ap- 
: motor truck. You make a huge saving in investment. proximately 15% 
3 - d 


i ,* pS she 


|. JOHN ¥ 1vORY 


STORAGE CO. INC. 


MOVING 











FURNITURE - PIANOS - SAFES - 
RANDOLPH 6414 DETROIT 
, For doubling big loads 
l 
Such savings as these reduce your haulage costs to 
rock-bottom and, besides, these Fruehauf units give you 
: Fruehaufs for speedy removals the greatest possible haulage efficiency. 
- &- Low Operating and Depreciation. Costs ; 
3 Nation-wide Endorsement 
- Operating costs are very low, too. The expense of 
f operating this unit is little more than that required tor Hundreds of Fruehauf users all over the country 
r a 2-ton motor truck. This means further savings for are proof of Fruehauf Leadership. Profit by their ex- 
5 vou—the lowest possible cost per mile. perience. The way is open to greater earnings through 
; D “ati , ee Lower Haulage Costs. We'll be glad to send you 
yreciation costs are at % ie- sg . , ah 
) an any -_ 4 he be — aia: <a about any haulage problem—without 
te Cc as ore < ic€ aS ( ras ie avere . . S ° . r ; 
a a ee a Cee oe mee oe “genet obligatine you in any way. The handy memo below 
" motor truck. The life of a Fruehauf Trailer is usually pene i ' ' . 
ten years while that of a motor truck is usually only _s, 
four years. Consequently you can make a saving of 
several hundred dollars yearly in depreciation charges FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., 10936 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
s Memo to FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 
Doubling the Load 10936 Harper Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
r The illustration in this column will show you how Send the interesting data on the Fruehauf System of Low 


Cost Haulage—without obligation. 


HAUL MORE FOR LESS 


TRAILERS 


DETROIT ' 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM —Charlie’s Transfer 
Co. has established its main office in 
its new fireproof warehouse at 3020 
Avenue E. 
Arizona 
Phoenix—Crystal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. will erect a $120,000 five-story cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant, to con- 
tain 180,000 square feet of floor space, 
at Jackson Street and Second Avenue. 


California 

Los Angeles—Central Manufacturing 
District has filed plans for a $75,000 
two-story addition to its warehouse. 

Oakland—Lyon Storage & Moving Co. 
is the new name of the Lyon Fireproof 
Warehouse Co. established in 1891. 

San Francisco—Crescent Moving & 
Storage Co. has removed from 3321 to 
3045 Fillmore Street. 

San Rafael—Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Co. has plans for a $35,000 one- 
story warehouse and freight station. 


Canada 

British Columbia, Vancouver—British 
Columbia Motor Transportation, Ltd., 
has plans for a $225,000 one-story 
garage and service building, 170 by 600 
feet, on Cambie Street. 

British Columbia, Victoria—vVictoria 
Cold Storage & Terminal Warehouse Co. 
has approved plans for a $350,000 five- 
story cold storage warehouse in the 
Ogden Point district. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport—Moore’s Storage Ware- 
house, Inc., has installed a Plymetl fur- 
niture vault manufactured by the Haske- 
lite Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago. 

Florida 

Pensacola—Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. will build a $175,000 ware- 
house and freight station at the city 
docks. 

Georgia 

Hawkinsville—Hawkinsville Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. plans extensions and 
improvements in its cold storage ware- 
house. 

Illinois 

Chicago—Guardian Warehousing Co. 
has filed notice of change of name to 
Custodian Warehousing Co. 

Chicago—Midland Warekouse & 
Transfer Co. is said to be preparing 
plans for a $250,000 five-story and base- 
ment warehouse. 

Streator—Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. has preliminary plans 
for a $100,000 one-story warehouse and 
freight terminal on North Illinois Street. 


Louisiana 

Baton Rouge—S. A. Harris Transfer 
Co. has changed its office address to 215 
Louisiana Avenue from 229 Main Street. 
New Orleans—Teche Transfer Co. has 
acquired a building at 410-416 North 
Rampart Street and will occupy it for 
storage and garage service. 


NEWS 


Maryland 
Baltimore—Bennett Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. has plans for a $25,000 2-story 
warehouse on Franklin St. 
Baltimore—Merchants Storage & Re- 
frigeration Co., recently organized by 
George H. Jarboe and associates, has ac- 
quired property at 516-520 West Lexing- 
ton Street and is remodeling and im- 
proving for a cold storage warehouse. 


Michigan 
Grand Rapids—Pere Marquette Rail- 
way Co. has approved plans for a $200,- 
000 warehouse, to contain 48,000 square 
feet of floor space, on Ottawa Avenue 
near Cherry Street. 


Minnesota 
St. Paul—Ballard Storage & Transfer 
Co. has taken out a permit to erect a 
$250,000 4-story warehouse at Wabash 
Avenue and Third Street. 
Mississippi 
Tchula—Tchula Ice & Coal Co. wil! 
build a cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. 


Missouri 
Columbia—“23” Transfer & Storage 


Co. has closed its office at 10 N. 10th 
Street and is now located at 505-509 
Broadway. 

St. Louis—General Warehousing Co. 
has contracted with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
to handle the latter’s heavy merchan- 
dise deliveries from local retail stores. 

St. Louis—National Moving & Storage 
Co. is completing plans for a $70,000 
three-story warehouse at 3660 Gravois 
Avenue. 

Nebraska 

Hastings—Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
has plans for a $175,000 one-story ware- 
house and freight station, 45 by 425 feet, 
on Denver Avenue near South Street. 


New York 

New York City—Hahn Brothers Fire- 
proof Warehouses, Inc., has filed plans 
for alterations and improvements, esti- 
mated to cost $75,000, in its nine-story 
warehouse at 108-120 W. 107th Street. 

New York City—Imperial Ware- 
houses, Inec., has leased for a long term 
of years two six-story buildings at 490- 
506 Greenwich Street and will occupy 
them for warehousing. 

New York City—Manhattan Refrig- 
erating Co. has plans for extensions and 
improvements estimated to cost $100,- 
000. 

New York City—New York Central 
Warehouse Co. has approved plans for 
a $30,000 one-story warehouse, 34 by 
150 feet, for freight service, at 45 W. 
Morris Avenue. 


North Dakota 


Grand Forks—Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. is planning construction of a 
$70,000 warehouse and freight station. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—Neal Fireproof Storage 
Co. has asked bids on a general contract 
for a $100,000 three-story warehouse on 
Loraine Avenue near W. 152nd Street. 


Cleveland—Northern Ohio Food Ter- 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


California 


~ OS ANGELES — California Vege- 
table Shippers Corp. Storage ware- 
house and transportation. Capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators, Saul Ruskin, E. 
Bringhurst and G. M. Chipman. 

Los Angeles—Pickwick Terminals, 
Inc. Terminal warehouse and storage. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators, 
Charles F. Wren, Warren E. Libby and 
I’, E. Dolph. 


District of Columbia 

Washington—American Storage & 
Transfer Co. is the newly-incorporated 
name of the American Transfer Cor- 
poration. 

Illinois 

Chicago—Phoenix Warehouse Co. To 
own, lease, sub-lease and operate one o: 
more warehouses. Capital, $10,000. In. 
corporators, Lewis W. Parker, Fred E 
Snell and S. J. Sackett. 

Chicago—United States Trucking Co 
Carting and trucking. Capital, $10,000 
Incorporators, Thomas F. Joyce, Harny 
P. Joyce and John F. Joyce. 

Peoria—Moreland Transfer & Storag: 
Corp. Warehouse and transfer. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, Robert F. More. 
land and Charles W. Knaggs. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis—Bradley Warehouse Co. 
To own, control and operate warehouses 
and to store and transfer all kinds of 
goods. Capital stock, $50,000. Ineor 
porators, Arthur C. Bradley, John A. 
Hood and Virginia Rose. 

Indianapolis—Capitol City Transfer 
Co., Inc. Hauling by truck of all kinds 
of merchandise and goods. Capital, 100 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpora- 
tors, Jesse R. Skinner, Ira J. Skinner, 
James O. Skinner and Sidney A. Horn. 


Kentucky 
Lexington—C. L. & L. Motor Express 


Inc. Motor freight transport. Capitali- 
zation, $6,000. Incorporators, H. O. 
Kemp, Leonard Sharp and OO. T. 
Weathers. 

Massachusetts 


Boston—Hoosac Storage & Warehouse 
Co. Capital, $50,000. Edward S. French 
is president and David J. Hurley of 
Cambridge is treasurer. 

Michigan 

Fordson—Michigan Terminal Ware- 
house Corp. (formerly Michigan Ware- 
house Corp.). Capital, 10,000 shares of 
stock. Incorporators, Wellington F. 
Evans, Birmingham, president; E. E. 
Keller, Birmingham, and A. C. Oliver, 
Detroit. 

New Jersey 

Newark — Williams’ Terminal Co. 
Warehouse and terminal. Capital, $300,- 
000. Incorporators, Arthur Williams 
and George W. Conklin. 

New York 

Bronxville — Thorns Transfer, Inc. 

Transfer and express. Capital, $10,000. 


Incorporator, A. E. Smith. 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS 


—110 "wheelbase “ 665 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK 
—120 "wheelbase 775 


1 %4-TON—130 “wheelbase og6 
14%4-TON—140 “wheelbase 1065 
134-TON—150 "wheelbase 1345 
134-TON—165 “wheelbase 14 15 
2-TON—150’ wheelbase 1§4§ 
2-TON—165’ wheelbase 1615 
3-TON—135" wheelbase 19745 
3-TON—165’ wheelbase 1775 
3-TON— 185’ wheelbase 1845 


ee 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


BUILT BY 
TRUCK DIVISION OF 
DODGE BROTHERS 


en | a 


) DISTANCE NO. 


HEprice you pay fora Graham 

Brothers Truck is always a 
low price .... low, on any basis 
of comparison . . . . lowest, if you 
consider actual value built into the 
truck and actual return on your 
invested purchase price in miles 
run, work done and dollars earned. 


Low price applies to every truck 
in the complete line of Graham 
Brothers Trucks, built by Dodge 
Brothers—-from the Merchants 
Express to the 3-Ton... . It ap 
plies to repair parts... . It ap 
plies to operation and maintenance 
.... And Price is important. It 
is close kin to profit. 


DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 


PHONE 


: “Co 251 






Answering for themselves—“how 
much fast, dependable transpor- 
tation can I get and how little need 
[ pay for it?”—business men in 
all lines and in steadily increasing 
numbers are buying Graham 
Brothers Trucks .... All sixes 
.... All with 4-wheel brakes .... 
All money-makers . . . . Your local 
Dodge Brothers Dealer invites 
your trial of the chassis size and 
body type that exactly fits your 
business. 


Only great volume production 
enables us to produce trucks so 
good at prices so low. 


GRAHAM BROTHER 
TRUCKS 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 66) 


Corona—A. & L. Forwarding Co. 
Capital, $10,000. 

Newfane—Burt Cold Storage, Inc. 
Cold storage warehouse. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators, William C. Briggs, 
Olcott, who is secretary of the Burt 
Cold Storage, Inc., of Burt, N. Y., and 
Charles A. Finley and Edward A. Daw- 
son of Lockport. 

New York City—Cohen & Mitchell, 
Inc. Cold storage warehouse. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporator, M. Eisenberg. 

New York City—Colonial Van & Ex- 
press Co. Capital, 200 shares of stock 
of no par value. Incorporator, N. S. 
Rein. 

New York City—Imperial Ware- 
houses, Inc. Storage warehouse; prop- 
erty has been leased and early operation 
is planned. Capital, 100 shares of stock, 
no par value. Incorporator, F. P. Fer- 
guson. 

New York City—Old Slip Warehouse, 
Inc. Storage warehouse. Capital, 1000 
shares of stock, of no par value. 

New York City—Pizza Warehousing 
& Trucking Co. Storage warehouse and 
trucking. Capital, $10,000. 

New York City—Warehouse & Truck- 
ing Corp. Warehouse and_ transfer. 
Capital, $5,000. 

West New Brighton—Isle Packing Co. 
Storage warehouse. Capital, $25,000. 
Principal incorporator, J. C. Crane. 





North Carolina 

Hickory—Caroline Warehouse & For- 
warding Co. To pack, handle, ship and 
market all articles such as furniture, 
chairs, tables, etc. Authorized capital 
stock, $100,000; subscribed stock, $1,500 
by George Bailey, George W. Hall, E. B. 
Cline and others. 


Ohio 

Cleveland—Container Freight  For- 
warding Co. Capital, 2,500 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, James 
A. Weeks, Read M. Kuhns and B. R. 
Harman. 

Cuyahoga Falls—Atlantic Warehouse 
Co. Capital, 250 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, A. J. Dellenberger, 
W. H. Schnabel and Phoebe H. Wolfe. 

Toledo—Union Warehouse Co. Capi- 
tal, 100 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Sigmund Sanger, Florence 
Lippold and Fern Griswold. 


Tennessee 
Nashville — Merchants Transfer & 
Coal Co., Inc. Capital, $75,000. 


Texas 

Brownwood—Central Texas Ice Co. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice manu- 
facturing. Capital, $100,000. Incor- 
porators, M. B. Morgan and L. F. Trool. 

Houston—Horlock Ice Co. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. Capital 
not stated. H. F. Montgomery heads the 
firm. 

Houston—Port City Storage & Trans- 
fer Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $7,500 from $5,000. 


NEWS 


San Antonio—San Antonio Motor 
Freight Terminal, Inc. Warehouse and 
transfer. Capital, $25,000. Principal 


incorporator, H. D. Jenkins. 
West Virginia 


Huntington Transfer & Storage Co. 
Capitalization, $2,000. Incorporators, 
A. E. Wright, James Wright, Irene 
Wright, W. S. McClead and Harry S. 
Damron. 

Wisconsin 

Portage—Portage Cooperative Food 
Product Co. Cooperative cold storage 
warehouse. Capital not stated. Incor- 
porators, O. J. G. Peters and T. C. Han- 
ley. 


New Judson Routes 


The Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
has placed in operation additional con- 
solidated car services—from New York 
to St. Louis, St. Louis to Kansas City, 
and St. Louis to Wichita. 








Back Copies Wanted 


ISTRIBUTION AND WARE- 

HOUSING, which started pub- 
lication longer than a quarter-cen- 
tury ago under the name Team 
Owners’ Review, desires to complete 
its file of the first thirteen volumes 
—from 1902 to 1914 inclusive, dur- 
ing which years the magazine was 
known as the Team Owners’ Re- 
view. 

If owners of either complete vol- 
umes or single copies of the Team 
Owners’ Review will communicate 
with Andrew K. Murray, business 
manager of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, the publishers will be ap- 
preciative. 

Good prices will be offered for 
the copies. 








Quarterly Forecast 


Albert B. Drake, secretary of the 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., reporting as chairman 
of the warehouse and storage commit- 
tee of the Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board at the latter’s meeting on 
Oct. 4 in Wilmington,.Del., said: 

“We anticipate the prospects for 
business during October, November and 
December will show an increase over 
last year of about 6 per cent. Our ob- 
servation of business conditions of the 
industry at the present time looks quite 
promising. 

“Railroad service in the past quarter 
has been good, as well as the terminal 
service. We have had no reports of 
car shortage. We believe that the com- 
plete unloading of cars is improving 
right along, as we have not received any 
complaints from the railroads regarding 
this matter.” 


Distribution and Warehousing 


November, 1928 


Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded. from page 66) 


minal Co. has approved plans for a 
multi-story second unit, 160 by 375 feet, 
at Orange Avenue and E. 37th Street, to 
cost more than $500,000. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—Graboyes Freight De- 
livery has leased property at 3049 Chest- 
nut Street and will occupy it as a ware- 
house. 

Philadelphia—Wallace Storage Co., 
Inc., has purchased the warehouse build- 
ings it occupies at 237-253 Church Lane, 
Germantown. 

Tennessee 


Knoxville—Atlantic Ice & Coal Co. 
(Atlanta, Ga.) is said to be planning 
a $200,000 four-story cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. 

Nashville—E. M. Bond Storage Co. is 
the new name of the E. M. Bond Fire- 
proof Storage Co., the word “Fireproof” 
having been dropped. 


Texas 


Dallas—Central Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. is planning erection of a $25,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant on Ross 
Street. 

Dallas—Hawkins Warehouse Co. plans 
early rebuilding of a one-story ware- 
house recently wrecked by fire with an 
estimated loss of $300,000. 

Fort Worth—Texas Ice & Refrigerat- 
ing Co. has filed plans for a $30,000 
cold storage warehouse and refrigerating 


plant. 
Mineral Wells—E. J. Roberts of Co- 
manche, and associates, are planning 


construction of a $40,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant in Mineral 
Wells. It is purposed to organize a com- 
pany. 

Richmond—Richmond Warehouse Co., 
recently organized, has plans for a $25,- 
000 one-story warehouse. 


Utah 


Salt Lake City—Security Storage & 
Commission Co. has purchased for $85,- 
000 a wholesale warehouse, containing 
70,000 square feet of floor space, at 2nd 
West Street and Z. C. M. I. Avenue. 


Virginia 
Richmond—Hermitage Ice & Storage 
Inc., has plans for an $80,000 multi-story 


addition to its cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. 


Washington 


Everett—American Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. is planning a $90,000 three-story 
addition to its cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. 


Wisconsin 


Beloit—General Refrigerating Co. is 
reported planning an addition to its cold 
storage plant at 126 Shirland Avenue. 

Eau Claire—Eau Claire Warehouse 
Co. will build a steel loading platform, 
20 by 90 feet, and make other improve- 
ments. 
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